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THE LATER VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


By Epmunp Ruppra 


THe two or three decades that separate Vaughan Williams's first 
major work, the "Sea Symphony ’, and his latest published work, a 
setting of J. M. Synge’s * Riders to the Sea’, cover practically the 
whole period of the flowering of England’s musical renaissance. 
Signs of this renaissance had indeed appeared much earlier with the 
work of Parry and Stanford, but however excellent the quality of the 
best work of these composers, it only partially met the need for a 
truly nationalist art. With regard to Elgar, his nearness, both in 
essential aim and in point of time, to Stanford and Parry, prevented 
him, even had he wished it, from being the leader of a nationalist 
school. This leader could only realize his aims when the conditions 
were ripe, when both the indigenous art of previous cultural epochs 
and the unconscious art of folk-music had been fully explored.- 
Moreover, such an exploration must be, not the result of a mere 
antiquarian interest in old music, but the result of a belief that this 
music is still vital enough to help towards the creation of an art 
which will be a true reflection of the deeper life of the nation. This 
is not to decry the researches of the antiquarians, for valuable work 
had been done by the Musical Antiquarian Society in the seven years 
of its existence from 1840 to 1847 in publishing the scores of works 
by Purcell, Byrd, Weelkes, Dowland, Morley, etc., and collections 
of national airs were issued from time to time by various publishers, 
but it was not until Cecil Sharp began his work of collecting English 
folk-songs and dance-tunes, and Barclay Squire, Canon Reeve and 
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Godfrey Arkwright had begun systematically to reveal the treasures 
of Tudor and Elizabethan music that this early music became a factor 
strong enough to wean the English composer from an unreasoning 
regard for his Continental contemporaries and forerunners. Speaking 
of this revival of folk-music, Vaughan Williams, im his book on 
* National Music,’ says: *‘ Now what does this revival mean to the 
composer? It means that several of us found here in its simplest 
form the musical idiom which we unconsciously were cultivating in 
ourselves, it gave point to our imagination; far from fettering us, it 
freed us from the foreign influences which weighed on us, which we 
could not get rid of, but which we felt were not pointing in the 
direction in which we really wanted to go.’’ The directness and 
economy of sixteenth and seventeenth century English music were 
indeed unconsciously reflected in much of the work of Parry, Stanford 
and Elgar (the latter's disavowal of interest in folk-music does not, 
according to Vaughan Williams, make the fifth variation of the 
* Enigma’ series any less essentially English) but these composers 
were born too early to be able to discard entirely the imported classical 
garb of their works and clothe them in home-spun. The next 
generation were more fortunate. In the seventies were born 
Vaughan Williams, Holst, John Ireland, Frank Bridge and 
Cyril Scott. In the eighties the work of the Russian ‘ Nationalist ’ 
group began to exercise an influence outside its own country, so that, 
in their most impressionable years our young English composers came 
in contact with a music of hitherto unimagined freedom in rhythm, 
harmony and melody. In the nineties Debussy appeared in the 
musical firmament with his * L’Aprés-midi d'un faune,’ . . . and 
Brahms was not yet dead! In the early vears of the twentieth century 
English folk-music began to be popularized. To choose a path amid 
such a welter of opposing principles was no easy task for the young 
composer. Some, like Cyril Scott, in excess of joy at the release of 
the binding shackles of classicism, took immediate advantage of this 
offer of freedom, only to find, when it was too late, that freedom is 
a harder taskmaster than stern discipline, and demands of those who 
have it a clarity of purpose correspondingly greater than that needed 
by those working within a framework of stricter laws. Others—and 
Vaughan Williams and Holst are the chief of these—allowed the 
new ideas to filter but slowly into their musical consciousness. Only 
when fully absorbed were these ideas allowed to exercise a vital 
influence. 


(1) For an analogous vitalization of the creative processes in the field of 
poetry the reader should turn to Prof. Lowes’s fascinating study of Coleridge, 
‘The Road to Xanadu ’. 
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This slow infiltration and absorption accounts not only for the 
leisurely evolution of Vaughan Williams's music, but for the amazing 
plasticity of form and content revealed by the most cursory examina- 
tion of his output. The revival of interest in folk-song was but the 
first, and perhaps the biggest, of a series of happenings that were 
destined to shake music out of its classical ruts. Following in its 
wake, and probably as a reaction from harmonic lusciousness, came 
& revived interest in the stark counterpoint of fifteenth century music 
and its possibilities when applied to the modal leanings of twentieth 
century melody, an interest in bi- and polytonality (misleading terms, 
for two or more keys, when mixed, lose their identities), and an 
exploration, aroused by the importation of *‘ jazz *’, into the sensuous 
rhythms of exotic music. All these elements have, at various periods, 
appeared in the music of Vaughan Williams, but, be it noted, only 
after they have been subjected to the moulding power of the 
composer's strong purposes. When they do emerge, therefore, they 
have lost all their alien appearances, and become an integral part of 
the composer's style. There is but one exception to this process of 
acclimatization : I refer to the use of the six-note Javanese, or whole- 
tone, scale. Beyond its appearance in the ‘ Sea Symphony * (Scherzo, 
page 73, and last movement, page 113, of the vocal score), it but fitfully 
occurs in later works: see, for instance, the cadenza to the first 
movement of the piano Concerto. It is easy to understand why this 
scale, per se, failed to mix with the other unclassical scales 
employed by Vaughan Williams, for, in its adaptation to the 
tunings of western instruments, it lost all trace of a tonic centre 
and became orbitless and static. This lack of a centre may be a tenet 
in the teachings of Schénberg, whose duodecimal scale consists of 
twelve absolutely equal members, but it is certainly not a part of the 
musical creed of Vaughan Williams. Whatever criticism may be 
levelled at Vaughan Williams's music, it cannot be said to be 
unrooted. If, however, the whole-tone scale could not find a place in 
the composer’s melodic schemes, it furnished hints in chord pro- 
gression which have been eagerly seized upon. The following 
sequence, of chords, from the lento of the ‘ London Symphony ’, is 
surely extraordinary evidence of the compelling power of a strongly 
personal style to mould any material to its uses :— 
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This procedure is reversed in the following quotation from the 
scherzo : — 


Ex.? 
; ; | 
(B= 


The next quotation, from the latest published work, ‘ Riders to the 
Sea’, shows new harmonic colour arising from a bass moving in 
whole tones against a static upper chord :— 


After this general introduction, we may turn to a more detailed 
discussion of the most important of Vaughan Williams's later works.‘ 
These are ‘ Riders to the Sea’, ‘ The Poisoned Kiss *, ‘ Five Tudor 
Portraits ' and ‘ Dona nobis pacem ’ for choir and orchestra, and the 
Symphony in F minor. I have purposely omitted discussion of the 
Suite for viola and orchestra and the piano Concerto for the reason 
that I feel these works to be experimental essays rather than solid 
achievements, in the same way that the intertwining and undulating 
melodies of the earlier ‘ The Lark Ascending ’ foreshadow the maturer 
theme-combinations in ‘A Pastoral Symphony ’. 

It has been well said by Ernest Newman that every composer tends, 
in the evocation of a particular mood, to fall back upon a key or a 
sequence of notes that, in previous works, symbolized that mood. In 
other words, the groove graven in the mind by the first successful 
fusion of sound and a particular idea is subsequently used, perhaps 
deepened and widened, as a path towards the expression of a similar 
idea. In Vaughan Williams's music, two kinds of melody can easily 
be distinguished, towards one of which the music will naturally 
gravitate according to whether the mood is contemplative (of divine 
pity, of nature or of human suffering), or active, with leanings towards 

(2) An excellent study of Vaughan Williams’s music up to ‘ Sancta Civitas ’ 


is A. E. F. Dickinson’s ‘An Introduction to the music of R. Vaughan 
Williams ’ (Oxford University Press). 
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hedonism. The first and actually more personal type of tune is 
characterized by lack of definite and regularly-recurring accents, 
balanced however by a subtle use of stress on the longer notes, a free 
mixture of triplets and couplets, and a tendency, in works of the 
middle period, to confine the notes to the constituent parts of a 
pentatonic scale. Nothing, however, is more indicative of the lack 
of mannerisms in Vaughan Williams’s music than a study of the 
development of this type of melody from its earliest appearances, as 
for instance in the slow movement of the ‘ London Symphony ’, to its 
latest, in ‘ Riders to the Sea’. The process is one of a gradual 
demagnetization of the polar centre of the melody, so that the 
various elements are freer to venture abroad without being constantly 
recalled. Some examples will make this clear : — 


meno leno & London 


Ee § Pasroral Symphony 
— 
6 Cathleen R, ders to the Sea 
She's ty - down. God help ner, and may be sleepung. snes ble 


(The melodic freedom attained in the latter work is analogous, in the 
harmonic sphere, to the extremely attenuated resolutions of discords 
to be found in Wagner’s music.) Signs of a break-away from the 
circle of pentatonic notes to which this type of tune in Vaughan 
Williams’s music had hitherto been mostly confined, is evidenced by 
the intrusion of an F in the second example. In the third example, 
however, the break-away is so complete that the relationship between 
it and the earlier examples seems to be of the slenderest, until it is 
found, by analysis, that the characteristic melodic progression, in the 
same or opposite direction, of a third plus a second (or vice versa) 
persists in each of the quotations. With, however, an important 
difference. It will be noticed at the end of the example from * Riders 
to the Sea’ that the major second has become a minor second; thus 


—j is now —— .3 This seemingly unimportant 
== 


(3) Foreshadowed in the slow movement of the piano Concerto: see page 23 
of the two-piano score. 
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variation has, at one stroke, freed the music for infinite adventurings. 
The melody is no longer shackled to a chord, but is free to companion 
the subtleties of speech-rhythm. I have no hesitation in saying that, 
in ‘ Riders to the Sea’, Vaughan Williams has succeeded in 
discovering a recitative or free declamation that is as important in 
twentieth century music as the recitativo stromentato of the 
seventeenth century. Such a musical approach to Synge’s beautiful 
play is, of course, the only possible one. In no sense is this an 
opera: rather is it spoken drama raised in emotional power and 
expressiveness to the nth degree. The orchestral background is 
always restrained (hidden voices are added towards the end), and 
intertwines itself so delicately with the voice parts, even using the 
same melodic phraseology, that it seems to be but an emotional 
overtone of the happenings on the stage. This work is England's 
* Pelléas et Mélisande ’. 

At the opposite pole is the romantic extravaganza ‘ The Poisoned 
Kiss *. It contains practically no recitative—it is significant that where 
an approach to recitative is made, for example when Angelica sings 
at the beginning of scene 3, the vocal line immediately follows the 
dictates of the pentatonic scale—but consists of set songs, duets, 
choral numbers, etc., interspersed with spoken dialogue in the 
approved musical-comedy manner. The craftsmanship is everywhere 
superb, but in such a lengthy entertainment one is apt to tire of the 
continual folk-song-like tunes. In any case, the libretto is not an 
aid to continued interest. 


‘The Poisoned Kiss’ brings us to a consideration of the second 
type of tune to which Vaughan Williams is drawn in certain circum- 
stances. This is square-cut, direct and extremely diatonic, and is 
obviously rooted in English folk-song. In discussing the interpolation 
of folk-songs in the ‘ Sea Symphony ’, A. E. F. Dickinson well says : 
‘* The interest of these interpolations is that one would scarcely notice 
them as such. So completely has Vaughan Williams mastered the 
secret of ‘ talking folk-song as to the manner born’ that when he 
quotes a particular folk-tune, we feel he might have written it 
himself.’ This type of direct melody reaches its maturest expression 
in the two late choral and orchestral works, ‘ Five Tudor Portraits ’ 
and ‘ Dona nobis pacem’. For the purposes of this study I shall 
concentrate on the first of these two works, for I suspect, from the 
internal evidence of the music, that not all the movements in ‘ Dona 
nobis pacem ’ were written as recently as the published date suggests. 
Whether this suspicion is right or wrong, certain it is that the easy 
and sometimes trite phraseology of the third movement, 
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‘ Reconciliation,’ is a throw-back to a much earlier period in the 
evolution of Vaughan Williams’s music. On the *‘ Five Tudor 
Portraits ’, called a choral suite founded on poems by John Skelton, 
Laureate (1460-1529), the composer has lavished all his harmonic 
fancy, lyricism and rhythmic pungency, and the craftsmanship makes 
the work almost as great a joy to read as to hear. ‘The first and 
longest movement, a setting of a bibulous ballad called ‘ The Tunning 
of Elinor Rumming ’, runs its energetic course in rough sonata form. 
(I'he formal innovations in Vaughan Williams’s music are not so 
numerous as the harmonic and melodic.) The description of Elinor 
Rumming is covered by a boisterous first subject in A major, a 
contrasting lyrical E flat section, and a return to the opening idea. 
The development section, introducing new material, is in three well- 
defined parts descriptive of (a) the bacchanalian attractions of the 
inside of the tavern, of (b) drunken Alice (irresistibly comic in its 
orchestration and broken vocal lines), and of (c) a drinking party well 
on the way to complete inebriation. A brief return is then made to 
the opening subject. A thorough mastery of choral and orchestral 
device is apparent in every bar, but what distinguishes this work from 
the early ‘Sea Symphony’ is that the somewhat irritating word 
repetitions of the latter work (a residue from Victorian choral writing) 
are entirely absent from the ‘ Tudor Portraits’. In other words, in 
the later work the poetic and musical forms have coalesced into 
complete unity, whereas in the earlier the poetic form has been twisted 
to fit an imposed musical shape. In the introduction to this essay I 
enumerated four factors which helped to turn music away from 
classical habits of thought: one of these factors was the freeing of 
music from the anchorage of a steady beat and the consequent 
exploitation of cross-rhythms. I have not, however, shown how this 
rhythmic enfranchisement affected Vaughan Williams’s work. 
Already in the ballet ‘ Job’ was evidence of a mastery in cross- 
rhythms, but it is not until the last movement in the ‘ Tudor 
Portraits’ that this mastery is so complete that syncopation can, 
without monotony, become the main rhythmie motive. Neither 
William Walton nor Constant Lambert at his most inspired rhythmic 
moment could produce a movement with greater rhythmic verve than 
‘Jolly Rutterkin’. The harmonic means employed are also of 
extreme simplicity, for the foundation of the greater part of the 
movement is the pentatonic chord E, F sharp, A, B and D. 

All the newer elements which, as we have seen, become, by 
naturalization, integral parts of Vaughan Williams’s style, have, in 
the works already discussed, appeared in comparative isolation, In 
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the great Symphony in F minor, however, all these elements find a 
natural place. This is not to suggest that the work is thereby less 
unified: on the contrary it achieves perhaps a greater unity in its 
diversity than does the previous ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ in its tonal 
similarities. Superficially, a unity is imposed by the presence of a 


Leitmotiv of four notes — : =| which runs like a thread 


through the work; in reality, the unity is caused by the fusion at deep 
levels of all the discoveries of this perpetually questing mind, so that 
a single span of experience embraces the whole work. But even if 
the work is a noble summing-up, the questing does not cease. Take, 
for instance, the following beautiful theme from the slow 
movement :— 


The analytical mind would be hard put to it to discover its key. Is it 
F minor, with a curiously sharpened third and fourth? But then 
why is the G so satisfying as a resting-place? Or is the key 
C minor with a flattened supertonic? Notice too how the 
second bar reflects the two minor seconds of the Leitmotiv quoted 
above. Take again the quiet ending of the first movement (one of 
the most poignant and beautiful pages in the whole of modern music), 
with its fascinatingly elusive tonality. What unsuspected possibilities 
seem to be inherent in that simple melodic progression of a second 
plus a third. One could almost say that this progression is the seed 
from which all Vaughan Williams’s music has sprung. 

It is to be feared that this essay has done much less than justice 
to the many-sided genius of the greatest English composer since 
Purcell, but enough has, I think, been said to give the reader some 
idea of the scope of one of the alertest musical minds the past century 
has produced. At an age when most composers would be content to 
settle down to a contemplation of their past creations, Vaughan 
Williams is continually subtilizing his technique and widening and 
deepening his powers of expression. So much so that no-one can 
predict where his explorations will next lead. Of very few composers 
nearing the allotted span can this be said. 
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CARL MARIA WEBER 


By ALFRED EINSTEIN 


Weser was born on December 18th, 1786. We have to remind 
ourselves again and again of the date as that of his birth, if we are 
tu believe in it altogether. Is it really true that Weber was but thirty 
years younger than Mozart and only by sixteen years junior to 
Beethoven? What astonishes us especially is that Weber's life fell 
wholly within that of Beethoven. They were contemporaries—there 
is no getting away from that; yet they are not merely representatives 
of two different generations, but belong to two different types of 
musician, types as unlike each other as the eighteenth century is 
unlike the nineteenth. Schubert and Beethoven—they fit; Weber 
and Beethoven do not. 

Weber belongs completely to the nineteenth century, for all that 
he felt himself to be a Mozartian, and indeed took great pride in being 
actually related to Mozart. He not only stands upon its threshold : 
he opens it and is its first modern musician. Unlike every other 
musician before him and next to him, he asserts himself in the face 
of entirely new and difficult social and spiritual conditions. His 
peculiar emancipation reveals itself, to start with, in the outward 
forms assumed by his ‘ Germanism,’ although musico-genealogical 
history would find him a perplexing subject. For although his father’s 
side is Lower Austrian and his mother’s Bavarian-Swabian, a 
dreadful accident has recently been noticed in the genealogy of this 
‘ most German’ of all musicians, as Wagner called him at a time . 
when this superlative already raised its head. An _ industrious 
registrar has incontrovertibly established that Weber’s grandmother 
was on the materal side a Frenchwoman, or more precisely a Breton. 
I cannot help wondering that fanatical ethnologists have not yet tried 
to ascribe the chivalric traits of his music and his leanings towards 
the adventurous to this foreign strain in his blood. 

However, Weber’s mother was a Swabian, though this particular 
South-German element rarely appears in him. His spiritual home— 
if he has one—is Berlin, whereas with Vienna he is out of sympathy. 
The folk influences in his work are seen to come as decisively from 
the South-German ‘‘ beggars’ songs’ as from the Low-German 
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‘* roundelays.’’ ‘ Der Freischiitz '—and this is the secret of its 
outstanding success—no longer addresses itself to an international 
public, which is to say an Italianate one, like ‘ Figaro’ or ‘ Don 
Giovanni’, or to humanity at large, like ‘The Magic Flute ’; it 
addresses Germany alone—but then, the whole of Germany. 

This universality within national confines is not conditioned merely 
by the adventitious circumstances of Weber's life, nor by the casual 
freedom of movement he enjoyed as virtuoso and conductor. 
Important as this was for him, it was by pure accident that he 
happened to settle down at Breslau, Prague and Dresden. That 
limited universality of his was due to a new orientation determined 
by a mixture of musicianship with other forces of personality. As a 
professional musician he is in fact much more versatile than his 
musical contemporaries, for he was not only a composer, but a pianist, 
a conductor, a director of opera, a critic, a writer, a poet. His was a 
dangerous many-sidedness, not unlike that of his contemporary 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, but a many-sidedness that did not culminate in 
literature, as in the latter’s case, but in music, and culminate much 
more decidedly than it did in an author who was torn and constricted 
by the very richness of his gifts. 

Weber is stronger than Hoffmann, both as a man and as an artist. 
Foreed by an unscrupulous father to exhibit himself as a wonderchild, 
passed on from one teacher to another (Heuschkel, Michael Haydn, 
Kalcher, Vogler), renouncing his musical profession for a secretaryship 
until this betrayal of his profession led to a catastrophe, he succeeded 
at last in steering his life into a haven of the kind of respectability 
which, having experience behind it, saved him from sinking into 
dullness. He found it much more difficult to come to terms with life 
than his colleagues, because he was no longer merely a professional 
musician. He was the first educated musician of the nineteenth 


century, and so had a greater struggle to safeguard his musicianship 
as such. 


It would be too much to say that this new blend of personality, well 
directed though it was, did nothing to impair his musicianship, or 
let us rather say, to impose definite limitations upon it. Weber's 
contemporaries had a good ear for these. It is well known with what 
displeasure that musical quietist, Grillparzer, met ‘ Der Freischiitz ’, 
a displeasure which ‘ Euryanthe’ increased to loathing :—‘‘ This 
opera can only please fools, or idiots, or scientists, or street-robbers 
and assassins . . . a poet’s mind, but not a musician’s ’’. Schubert's 
aversion from the ‘‘ dilettante ’’ Weber is no less familiar :—‘‘ There 
is no music, there is no finale, no accord of form and order . . . of 
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any legitimate development there is no question, and where Weber 
tries lo be iearhed, ib is evideni al once that he comes irom the 
school of a chariatan | Abt Vogier| ’. Only Beethoven, who was at 
lrst an ULsympathetic stranger to Weber's music, found the key 
io Lim once he knew the * Freischiitz ’:—*' 1 should never have 
thought it of him! Now must this Weber go and write operas, one 
alter another, and without worrying much about it! " 

And indeed, Webers whole creative effort was directed towards 
opera, Of course, he also wrote works for the pianoforte, chamber 
music, Masses, concertos and songs. ihe excellent thematic catalogue 
published by Friedrich Wilheim Jahns m 1871, which still remains 
the most revealing book about Weber, has very much the appearance 
of héchel’s catalogue of Mozart's works. Yet he is only apparently 
as versatile as Mozart. Ten years ago, on the occasion of the 
centenary of his death, the Deutsche Akademie began to launch a 
complete edition oi his works; but it has long ago fallen asleep, after 
the appearance of two volumes—and no wonder—for reasons of a 
more than merely practical order. Every note of Mozart, of 
Beethoven or of Bach is important, so to speak, even in their 
occasional works; but to fix Weber's 808 compositions once and 
tor ail in a complete critical edition would be the height of a waste of 
time, energy and money, worthy only of the most extravagant pride 
in a “* national master ’’. 

Why is it that a song by Weber cannot maintain itself next to one 
by Schubert? Why cannot his pianoforte variations be compared to 
those of Mozart—from which they proceed, after all—nor to those of 
Beethoven? Why do his pianoforte sonatas seem to belong to 
another, more superficial time than Beethoven's? The explanation is 
that some of the songs bear the stamp of folksong, while others are 
‘* dramatic ’’, i.e., put into the mouth of a ‘‘ carrier ’’, and that the 
instrumental works are conceived from the point of view of brilliant 
virtuosity. True, the brilliance is that of the virtuoso’s age of 
innocence, for it is still serene, carefree, ingenuous; but it already 
has something too of the fatal brilliance of the nineteenth century, 
which Schumann and Chopin did not overcome without difficulty and 
upon which Liszt continued to build—for it was not for nothing that 
Weber’s ‘ Concertstiick’ m F minor was one of the battle horses 
Liszt rode in his career as a virtuoso. 


It was this brilliance which spoilt Weber as a ‘‘ symphonist "’ : his 
music is never symphonically conceived. What he has in his blood, 
on the other hand, is a habit of concertizing, and so even his more 
important works tend in that direction : a Quintet, a Duo with clarinet 
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‘** roundelays.’’ ‘ Der Freischiitz —and this is the secret of its 
outstanding success—no longer addresses itself to an international 
public, which is to say an Italianate one, like ‘ Figaro’ or ‘ Don 
Giovanni’, or to humanity at large, like ‘The Magic Flute ’; it 
addresses Germany alone—but then, the whole of Germany. 

This universality within national confines is not conditioned merely 
by the adventitious circumstances of Weber's life, nor by the casual 
freedom of movement he enjoyed as virtuoso and conductor. 
Important as this was for him, it was by pure accident that he 
happened to settle down at Breslau, Prague and Dresden. That 
limited universality of his was due to a new orientation determined 
by a mixture of musicianship with other forces of personality. As a 
professional musician he is in fact much more versatile than his 
musical contemporaries, for he was not only a composer, but a pianist, 
a conductor, a director of opera, a critic, a writer, a poet. His was a 
dangerous many-sidedness, not unlike that of his contemporary 
EK. T. A. Hoffmann, but a many-sidedness that did not culminate in 
literature, as in the latter’s case, but in music, and culminate much 
more decidedly than it did in an author who was torn and constricted 
by the very richness of his gifts. 


Weber is stronger than Hoffmann, both as a man and as an artist. 
Forced by an unscrupulous father to exhibit himself as a wonderchild, 
passed on from one teacher to another (Heuschkel, Michael Haydn, 
Kalcher, Vogler), renouncing his musical profession for a secretaryship 
until this betrayal of his profession led to a catastrophe, he succeeded 
at last in steering his life into a haven of the kind of respectability 
which, having experience behind it, saved him from sinking into 
dullness. He found it much more difficult to come to terms with life 
than his colleagues, because he was no longer merely a professional 
musician. He was the first educated musician of the nineteenth 
century, and so had a greater struggle to safeguard his musicianship 
as such. 

It would be too much to say that this new blend of personality, well 
directed though it was, did nothing to impair his musicianship, or 
let us rather say, to impose definite limitations upon it. Weber's 
contemporaries had a good ear for these. It is well known with what 
displeasure that musical quietist, Grillparzer, met ‘ Der Freischiitz ’, 
a displeasure which ‘ Euryanthe’ increased to loathing :—‘‘ This 
opera can only please fools, or idiots, or scientists, or street-robbers 
and assassins . . . a poet’s mind, but not a musician’s ’’. Schubert’s 
aversion from the ‘‘ dilettante ’’ Weber is no less familiar :—‘‘ There 
is no music, there is no finale, no accord of form and order . . . of 
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any legitimate development there is no question, and where Weber 
tmies lo be ib 18 eVideli abl once that he Comes irom the 
school of a chariatan | Abt Vogier| °’. Only Beethoven, who was at 
lrst al ULsympathetic stranger to Weber's music, lound the key 
to lim once he knew the * Freischiitz ’:—'‘* 1 should never have 
thought it of Lim! Now must this Weber go and write operas, one 
aiter another, and without worrying much about it! *’ 

And indeed, Weber s whele creative effort was directed towards 
opera, Of course, he also wroie works for the pianoforte, chamber 
music, Masses, concertos aud songs. ihe excellent thematic catalogue 
published by briedrich Wilheim Jahns in 1871, which still remains 
the most revealing book about Weber, has very much the appearance 
of catalogue ot Mozart's works. Yet he is only apparently 
as versatile as Mozart. Ten years ago, on the occasion of the 
centenary of his death, the Deutsche Akademie began to launch a 
complete edition ol his works; but it has long ago fallen asleep, after 
the appearance of two volumes—and no wonder—for reasons of a 
more than merely practical order. Every note of Mozart, of 
Beethoven or of Bach is important, so to speak, even in their 
occasional works; but to ‘* fix '’ Weber's 308 compositions once and 
tor ail in a complete critical edition would be the height of a waste of 
time, energy and money, worthy only of the most extravagant pride 
in a national master 

Why is it that a song by Weber cannot maintain itself next to one 
by Schubert? Why cannot his pianoforte variations be compared to 
those of Mozart—from which they proceed, after all—nor to those of 
Beethoven? Why do his pianoforte sonatas seem to belong to 
another, more superficial time than Beethoven's? The explanation is 
that some of the songs bear the stamp of folksong, while others are 
‘‘ dramatic *’, i.e., put into the mouth of a ‘‘ carrier ’’, and that the 
instrumental works are conceived from the point of view of brilliant 
virtuosity. True, the brilliance is that of the virtuoso’s age of 
innocence, for it is still serene, carefree, ingenuous; but it already 
has something too of the fatal brilliance of the nineteenth century, 
which Schumann and Chopin did not overcome without difficulty and 
upon which Liszt continued to build—for it was not for nothing that 
Weber's ‘ Concertstiick ' in F minor was one of the battle horses 
Liszt rode in his career as a virtuoso. 

It was this brilliance which spoilt Weber as a ‘‘ symphoniat ’’ : his 
music is never symphonically conceived. What he has in his blood, 
on the other hand, is a habit of concertizing, and so even his more 
important works tend in that direction : a Quintet, a Duo with clarinet 
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obbligato, a couple of Concertos for the same instrument, which he 
may be said to have newly discovered after Mozart and whose 
individuality and songfulness no composer has ever so intimately 
understood as he. 

It may well be said that he would not have become the Weber we 
know if he had learnt more. Certainly he would not have been the 
musical dramatist he is without the peculiar, urgent, not to say 
penetrating melodic type from which his brilliance proceeds. His 
melody has an unmistakable originality, already preseut in full force 
in the * Six Piéces faciles * for piano duet written in 1801, at the agi 
of fourteen, and still unabatedly alive in ‘ Oberon’. ‘Lhis penetrating 
melodic quality is due to a consciously cultivated system ol 
‘* exaggeration *’, his use of which Weber once frankly confessed to a 
young colleague, Johann Christian Lobe. 

This system not merely justifies itself in Weber's operas; it is the 
true secret of fheir power. What Schubert stigmatized as calculated 
effect is part of the very nature of opera. Without this ‘* mania for 
effect '’ Weber could never have become what in Germany is regarded 
as the paragon of paragons—a true opera composer. Opera, and 
especially German romantic opera as established by Mozart’s * Magic 
Flute ’, may be open to suspicion, for is it not one of the products of 
the suspicious nineteenth century? But, once postulated, it was not 
to be improved by “ art ’’ or reticence. Nor, for that matter, by 
instinct, but only by consciousness. The * Freischiitz ’, the com- 
position of which took Weber no less than four years, is seen to have 
arrived at a point where the specifically Weberish invention and 
assurance hold each other in balance. Once again, as so often in the 
history of opera, the principle of operatic unity was involved, and 
Weber attained to this unity without greatly troubling his head about 
the disparate sources whence it came, so great was his individual 
melodie style, so new and powerful the perception he gathered from 
the colour and mood of his subject. 

Concerning the colouring of ‘ Der Freischiitz’, and the truly 
inspired means whereby it is conjured up, as much has been written 
as on his unification by means of ‘‘ motives ’’, both of which principles 
find their culmination in the scene in the wolves’ glen. And it is 
true, as others have said before, that the ‘ Freischiitz ’ already 
contains ‘ Tristan’. ‘ Euryanthe ' does no more than make this fact 
plain to all, for this first German opera seria is Wagnerian before the 
age of Wagner. It is a creation in a programmatic style, an attempt 
not without the traces of excessive effort and tension, bound to come 
to grief over the lack of a symphonic construction in the finali, but 
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nevertheless an inspired aim into the future and a confident searching 
after a new equilibrium between music and drama, after a new 
operatic ideal. 

Waguer knew very well what he was doing when he began his 
activities at Dresden with a performance of no other work than 

juryanthe’. ‘To him its composer was still much more of a 
romantic than Weber—like Wagner himself, for that matter—is 
to us nowadays. For Weber's romanticism is a curious thing. He is 
not a romantic in the sense that Wackenroder or Jean Paul or 
Schubert or Schumann are romantics. His work does not come from 
the inmost depths of fec.ing and contemplation. He cultivates 
romanticism only in so far as it can be reconciled with the theatre. 
Such worlds as Weber has conquered for us—that of the grisly and 
the mysterious in * Der Freischiitz’, that of medieval chivalry in 
‘ Euryanthe ’, that of elfin gambols and oriental strangeness in 
‘ Oberon ’, or that of Spanish gipsy life in ‘ Preziosa ’—are no longer 
romantic to us. We think them only picturesque and devoid of the 
dream-like, magical attributes they had for their contemporaries. 
But they were once new worlds of music, even if their effect is no 
longer the same. The ‘ Freischiitz ’, too, has by this time become 
a monument of operatic history of a kind that no hearer who is honest 
with himself can take altogether seriously nowadays, either on account 
of the scenic hocus-pocus in the wolves’ glen or because of the false 
and inconclusive final curtain—a happy ending brought about with 
an uneasy conscience. 

Weber becomes more and more a “ precursor ’’’; it grows clearer 
and clearer that he does not belong to the rank of the truly great, 
the rank in which Schubert was the last. But he is the first of another 
succession, in which Wagner towers as the greatest figure—and it is 
not Weber's fault that, as the eighteenth century turned into the 
nineteenth, the great age of innocence was lost to music. 
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THE RENOIR PORTRAITS OF WAGNER 


By Epwarp LockspsIsEr. 


Ki VERYONE Who is acquainted with the pictures of Wagner knows the 
portrait by Renoir in the Bibliothéque de l’Opéra in Paris: a benign 
old gentleman, with an almost baby face, as different from the famous 
portrait by Lenbach (reproduced in * Grove’) as is Landseer’s 
Queen Victoria from her statue in front of Buckingham Palace. Ii 
is not a great Renoir, nor even perhaps a very good one, but as a 
portrait of Wagner it is most valuable for its delicate touch of satire. 
‘A picture of merciless psychological insight,’ says the German art 
critic Meier-Graefe. Yes indeed; like the portraits of Philip IV by 
Velasquez, it shows respect but also a disquieting familiarity, affection 
but also a certain raillerie. Wagner, of course, saw none of the less 
flattering qualities—nor, for that matter, did he appreciate the others. 
He said it was like ‘ an embryo of an angel which an Epicurean had 
swallowed, thinking it was an oyster.’ 

This portrait is barely referred to in the writings on Wagner, and 
beyond the fact that it was done at Palermo in 1882 (some have said 
in 1881) we have heard little more than fiction. A writer in La Revue 
musicale,?) for instance, says that at the second sitting Wagner was 
so shocked by what Renoir had done that he sent him away, convinced 
that he had to do either with an ignoramus or a charlatan. This in 
no way tallied with the few details that were available in the biography 
of Renoir by Ambroise Vollard. A full account of the meeting between 
Renoir and Wagner is now to be had from a letter which Renoir wrote 
from Naples in January 1882, to an unnamed friend, and which is 
published in a German translation in Impressionisten-Briefe.© But 
before quoting from this letter it will be useful, in order to appreciate 


)]1 have not been able to discover to whom this remark was made- 
certainly not to Renoir. It is quoted in F. Choisy’s Richard Wagner (Paris, 
1933). 

(2) October 1933. Special number entitled Wagner et la France, in which 
this portrait was reproduced for the first time. 

(3) Edited by Hans Graber. Benno Schwabe & Co., Basle, 1934. A portion 
of this letter was published in the original French in Adolphe Jullien’s 
tichard Wagner, Sa vie et ses wuvres (Paris, 1886). 
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the tone of some of the remarks, to glance at Wagner's relation to 
contemporary I'rench movements in art and literature. 

The French infatuation for Wagner dates back to before 
Tannhduser, but it reached its height when Charles Lamoureux began 
his series of Wagner concerts in 1882. Speaking of this period, 
Romain Rolland says: ‘ Wagner acted directly or indirectly on the 
whole of artistic thought, even on the religious and intellectual 
thought of the most distinguished people in Paris.’ In the monthly 
Revue wagnérienne, the Symbolist poets, Mallarmé, Verlaine and 
René Ghil paid tribute to Wagner as a sensuous hedonist and as a 
deliverer from the scientific dogma of Auguste Comte, Taine, Renan 
and Emile Zola. Victor Wilder wrote on the ritual of the Meister- 
singer, Huysmans on the overture to Tannhiuser and Teodor de 
Wyzewa on Wagnerian painting. This was not, as might be 
imagined, painting for the scenery of Wagner's dramas, but painting 
such as that of Degas, Gustave Moreau, Odilon Redon, Fantin-Latour, 
supposedly inspired by the ideals of Bayreuth. ‘In a word,’ says 
Romain Rolland, ‘ the whole universe was seen through the eyes of 
Bayreuth.” The extent of this infatuation may at first seem 
unjustified, but it will not seem so strange when it is realised that 
the Symbolist movement, and to some extent the Impressionist move- 
ment, was essentially a musical movement, and that to the musically- 
minded the only alternative to Wagner was the triviality of the 
opéra-comique. Verlaine’s ‘ De la musique avant toute chose ’ does 
not refer to the operettas of Chabrier and Offenbach, nor even to the 
operas of Massenet and Gounod ; he meant Tannhduser and Parsifal. 

Still, there was a deep-seated cultural difference between the 
hedonism of Wagner and that of his French disciples—a difference 
that became evident when the Symbolist movement flowered in 
Debussy. If asked to specify this difference, I should say that it is 
lovelier to kiss a rose petal than to contemplate a sea of 
rhedodendrons. Debussy ‘sought above all to become French 
again.’ Mallarmé, who came most completely under the influence of 
Wagner, eventually deplored in him ‘ un goft du pompeux '; and it 
was not long before Henri de Régnier could write 


Un petit roseau m’a suffi. 


The impetus that Wagner gave to French art was indeed tremendous, 
but his ideals were ultimately seen to be no more suited to that * little 
Greece ’ (to quote Romain Rolland again) than they were to Delius 
or to Elgar. 

It was this ‘goat du pompeux ’ that Renoir noticed and slyly intro- 
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duced in his Palermo portrait. We need take no notice of the fact 
that the editor of La Revue wagnérienne, Edouard Dujardin, once 
included Renoir in a list of *‘ Wagnerian painters.’ Renoir has 
described his feelings for Wagner in these words : 

I had let myself be carried away by that kind of passionate fluid 
that I found in his music. But one day, a friend took me to 
Bayreuth and I must tell you that I was most devilishly bored. 
The cries of the valkyries are all right for a bit, but when they 
last six hours at a stretch they are enough to send you mad. 
I shall always remember the scandal I caused when, at the end 
of my tether, I struck a match before I left the hall.“ 

This is not to say that Renoir was without respect for Wagner. 
Quite the contrary; but one cannot speak of him as a * Wagnerian 
painter ' as possibly one might of Gustave Moreau or Fantin-Latour. 
In fact it would not be surprising if Jules de Brayer, who, besides 
being an ardent Wagnerian, was also the great champion in France 
of Moussorgsky, had Renoir’s sceptical attitude in mind when he 
suggested to him that he should paint Wagner’s portrait and seit lin 
a letter of introduction, 

Renoir took a boat for Palermo, but forgot this letter in Naples. He 
had not read it, nor did he remember whom it came from, and on 
his arrival wondered whether he should not take the next boat back. 
No, he would write a letter of introduction himself and present it to 
Wagner at the Hotel des Palmes. 

A servant who took my letter (he writes) came back in a few 
moments, said in Italian, ‘ Non salue il maestro,’ and turned 
his back on me. The next day I got my letter from Naples and 
saw the same servant who again accepted it most disdainfully 
I waited by the entrance and concealed myself from everybody, 
for by now I didn’t want to be received; in fact I had decided 
to pay this second visit only to tell the family that I hadn't 
come to beg a couple of francs. After some time a fair young 
man came along whom I took for an Englishman, but who is a 
Russian named Jukovsky. He eventually found me in my corner 
and took me into a little room. He said he knew me well and 
that Mme. Wagner was most sorry she could not receive me just 
then. He asked me if I wouldn’t stay another day in Palermo, 

for Wagner was writing the last notes of Parsifal, was in a state 
of nervous disorder, wouldn't eat anything, ete. 

I asked him to present my sincere apologies to Mme. Wagner, 
for I had only one desire—to go away. We spent a fairly long 
time together and I told him why I had come. He smiled and 
I realised that my journey was a blunder. For he told me that 
he was himself a painter and wished likewise to do a portrait of 
the Master and that for two years he had followed him everywhere 


— Vollard. La Vie et Vcuvre de Pierre-Auguste Renoir (Paris, 
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in the hope of satisfying his desire.) However he begged me to 
stay. ‘ What he has refused me,’ he said, ‘ he may grant you, 
and you cannot leave without seeing Wagner.’ This Russian is 
charming. He took it upon himself to cheer me up and we made 
an appointment for the next day at two. When I met him at 
the Telegraph Office, he told me that yesterday, January 13th, 
Wagner finished his opera, that he was very tired, but that I 
should come at five o'clock and that he (the Russian) would be 
there so that I should not feel too embarrassed. I agree and 
go off happily. On the stroke of five I] am there and run into 
my servant who now greets me with a low bow and asks me to 
follow him. He shows me into a little conservatory, then into 
a little room, begs me to be seated in an immense armchair, and 
with a delightful smile asks me to wait a moment. I see Mlle. 
Wagner and a short little fellow whom I take to be a little Wagner; 
but no Russian. Mile. Wagner says that ber mother is not there, 
but that her father will soon come; and then she runs away. 
1 hear the sound of someone walking on a thick carpet. It is 
the Master in his velvet dressing gown, with large, black silk-lined 
sleeves. He is very handsome and delightful, offers me his hand, 
begs me to be seated, and then starts the silliest conversation 
full of ‘ hi’s ’ and * oh’s,’ half French, half German with guttural 
endings. 

‘Je suis bien gontent. Ah! Oh! '"—and then some guttural 
sound. ‘* You have come from Paris?’ ‘ No, I have come from 
Naples ’; and I tell him how I lost my letter, at which he laughs 
very heartily. We speak about everything imaginable. When 
I say ‘we’ you must understand that all I said was ‘ Dear 
Master,’ ‘ Certainly dear Master.’ When I got up to go away, 
he took my hand and seated me again in my armchair. 
‘ Addentez encore un beu, ma femme va fenir. Et ce bon 
Lascoux,) gomment va-t-il?’ I explain that I haven't seen him 
for I have been in Italy a long time and he doesn’t know that 
1 am here. ‘Ah! Oh! You will not forget to go and see him. 
Ah! Ah! ’—and then some German guttural sound. We speak 
about Tannhduser at the Opéra—in short, our conversation lasts 
at least three quarters of an hour, during which I wonder why 
the Russian hasn't come. At length he comes in with Mme. 
Wagner, who asks me if I know Monsieur de Brayer well. I look 
up. ‘ Monsieur de Brayer? No indeed, dear Madam, not at all. 
Is he a musician?’ ‘ But wasn’t it he who gave you the letter? ’ 

‘Oh, de Brayé, yes, yes, I know him very well. Excuse me, 
we pronounce the name differently.’ And I make a long speech 
to excuse myself. At the same time I was able to make good 
my faur pas about Lascoux. To show that I knew him well I 
imitated his way of speaking. Then she said that when I returned 
to Paris I should call on her friends, particularly Lascoux; and 


(5) Jukovsky painted the scenery for the Bayreuth performances of Parsifal. 

(6) Auguste Lascoux, the Paris magistrate who was the founder of ‘ Le 
Petit Bayreuth,’ a society of Wagner enthusiasts among whom were Chabrier 
Adolphe Jullien, Camille Benoit, Vincent d'Indy, Maitre, Boisseau and 
Amedée Pigeon. A picture of this group by Fantin-Latour, entitled ‘ Autour 
du Piano’, is in the Louvre. 
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she reminded me about this when I left. We spoke about the 
Impressionists in music. What a lot of absurd things I must 
have said! After some time I got all hot, completely giddy and 
red as a cock. When such a shy person as myself lets himself 
go there’s no knowing where he will end. I think he liked me 
though I cannot say why. He abhors the German Jews, and among 
other Jews, Wolff. He asked me if, in France, people still liked 
Les Diamants de la Couronne®, I poured abuse on Meyerbeer. 
Well, I had enough time to say all the silly things one can think 
of. Then suddenly he said to M. Jukovsky: ‘ If, at about mid- 
day, I feel all right I can sit for you until lunch. You know that 
you must be patient; I'll do what I can and if I can’t sit for very 
long it won't be my fault. M. Renoir, ask M. Jukovsky if he 
minds your doing my portrait as well, assuming, of course, that 
you will not disturb him.’ ‘ But of course, dear Master,’ says 
Jukovsky. ‘I was about to ask him,’ etc., ete. * How do you 
wish to do it?’ I say: ‘ En face,’ and he replies, ‘ Splendid. 
I'll stand with my back to you, and thus I shall have a perfect 
composition.’ [Presumably by seeing them both in the mirror. | 
Whereupon Wagner: ‘ You will paint me with your back to 
France and M. Renoir will do me from the other side. Ah! Ah! 

The next day I was there at mid-day. The rest you know. He 
was very jolly and I was sorry I was not Ingres. I believe I used 
the time well. Thirty-five minutes is not much, but if I had 
stopped before it would have been very beautiful, for at the end 
my model lost his good humour and became stiff, and I think I 
changed what I had done too much. Well, you'll see. 

Afterwards Wagner wanted to see. He said,‘ Ah! Ah! I look 
like a Protestant priest,’ which was true. Anyhow I was very 
pleased the sitting wasn't too much of a farce. What I have done 
is a small reminder of this wonderful head. 


Friendly greetings, 
RENOIR. 


Renoir told his biographer, Ambroise Vollard, that he did only two 
portraits of Wagner—a drawing from life and an oil-painting which 
he made from this later in Paris. These are the two reproduced here. 
There are, however, two other portraits, which he presumably made 
subsequently and which seem to have remained quite unknown to 
writers on Wagner. One of them, a lithograph, appears in Ambroise 
Vollard’s biography; the other is @ second oil-painting, now in the 
possession of Alfred Cortot and reproduced in Hans Graber’s 
Impressionisten-Briefe.°’ The best is unquestionably the original 


(7) The Paris journalist, Albert Wolff. 

(8) Opera by Auber. 

(9) Besides these there is a drawing by Renoir of Wagner about 1865, made 
from a photograph and reproduced in A. Jullien’s R, Wagner (page 157). 
It is not said when this drawing was done nor where the original is to be 
found. It is not a work of much value. 
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drawing. The second painting has not the freedom of the first, though 
it seems to be a copy of it. As for the lithograph, Wagner’s remark 
about the embryo of an angel would not be misapplied. But they are 
all interesting, not only for the keen character drawing, but for the 
unfamiliar view they give of Wagner in the last year or so of his life 
—a view that the succeeding generation of French artists was more 
and more inclined to take. 
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GIOVANNI PAISIELLO : 1740-1816 
By H. V. F. Somerser 


Durinc the period of Haydn’s residence in England, and when with 
Salomon he was giving a famous series of concerts here, and inci- 
dentally producing some of the greatest of his orchestral works, 
another name was often to be seen upon the programmes of the day,— 
it was that of Paisiello. Doubtless it means little to us now. And 
yet Paisiello’s was a name to conjure with in those days, and perhaps 
with more reason than has generally been supposed. For in him, 
perhaps more than in any other writer, were summed up most of the 
essential qualities of the Neapolitan school of the eighteenth century, 
a school whose influence upon the whole development of music and 
especially upon Haydn himself, and again upon Mozart, has only 
recently been fully recognized.) And yet while Scarlatti, Pergolesi and 
Cimarosa—even perhaps Jommelli, Leo and Durante—have always 
been at least well-known names to musicians, to most of us Paisiello 
has scarcely been even nomen et practerea nihil. 

Yet his fame in his own day was immense. His fortunes were 
glorious. And though he died, at Naples in 1816, in comparative 
retirement owing to political circumstances, his reputation was still 
great; and he had not only made people on all sides listen to him 
and talk about him, but had also permanently and effectively 
influenced the whole development of operatic music, both on its vocal 
and on its orchestral side. 

He had written about a hundred operas. When he was quite a 
young man his pieces had soon spread throughout Italy, and were 
loudly acclaimed in Bologna, Milan and other cities famed for their 
opera houses. 

We find the Abbé Galiani at Naples writing enthusiastically of him 
to Madame d’Epinay in France, while Dr. Burney of London was at 
about the same time chronicling in his Musical Tour through Italy 


() Vide, for instance, the work of Hermann Abert in his revised edition 
of Jahn's ‘ Mozart,’ and in vol. | of the ‘ Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft ’ ; also 
the writings of Professor E. J. Dent, of Hermann Fischer and of Torrefranca 
and others. 
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und Germany his favourable impression of this spirited and attractive 
young composer. 

At Vienna also Puaisiello before long was known and appreciated. 
Meanwhile in 1776 he had received a summons to Russia to be chief 
composer and musical director at the court of Catherine II. Here he 
remained for almost ten years. ile returned then to Naples by way of 
Warsaw and Vienna; and at the Imperial capital was invited to write 
an opera buffa for the Emperor Joseph I. He there also met Mozart, 
who acknowledged the charm of his work. But he soon passed on 
to Naples, where he now settled down to the possession of several 
important musical posts under the Bourbon king Ferdinand IV. But 
before long a still more interesting career was to be opened to him; 
and in Napoleon, as first consul and as emperor, he was to find a 
more famous patron—and one might almost say friend—than any 
king of Naples, empress of all the Russias or Hapsburg emperor. 

‘‘ The greatest composer there is is Paisiello,’’ said Napoleon, 
‘then comes Zingarelli’’; and Napoleon ever remained faithful to 
his admiration for Paisiello. In 1797 he had awarded him the prize 
in a competition for the best funeral march on the death of 
General Hoche; and by 1801 he had not forgotten him. For it was 
then that Paisiello received an invitation to come to Paris and to 
undertake the chief control of the music of the first consul’s court. 
Paisiello arrivec in Daris in April 1802 and remained there until 1804. 

But he did not leave before the coronation of the emperor, 
for which he was commissioned to compose a Mass and a 
‘le Deum; the former achieving an enormous success and being even 
greeted with applause—so like a theatre was the inside of a church at 
that time. 

Paisiello also wrote an opera ‘ Proserpine * to a French text at this 
time, and one of the most curious of the anecdotes from the life of 
the composer is that which tells us of an occasion when Napoleon 
himself was to be seen, astride a chair in front of the stage, listening 
intently throughout a whole act, at a rehearsal of this work at 
St. Cloud, while at the end he offered a long string of criticisms on 
the setting of the words, and pointed out errors of prosody, useless 
repetitions, unsuitable pauses, and anything else with which he did 
not agree. This certainly reveals Napoleon in what to most of us 
must be a new light; though Monsieur Bellaigue in his ‘ Notes 
bréves ’ would have it that the emperor was by no means lacking in 
musical interests; while another writer, Lady Morgan, in a book of 


(2) Quoted by A. della Corte from Johann Friedrich Reichardt. 
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travels in France also describes Napoleon as talking with Paisiello 
about his music, and saying ** From here to here is good : that means 
something; that is melody; but from there to there is only a display 
of technical skill. ‘There is no expression or passion in that,—it is 
not dramatic . . .’’ and so on. 

However, it is not his relationship with Napoleon that is the most 
significant fact about Paisiello’s life,—for indeed there is perhaps no 
particularly significant fact in his career at all. Rather is the whole 
of it significant. For it is essentially as a whole—as a single 
phenomenon—that his life interests us, a life at once so international 
aud yet so Italian—and thus illustrating both the cosmopolitanism of 
that age, and also the predominance of Italian influences in its music. 

But, for the rest, after his departure from Paris, Paisiello is to be 
found living quietly at Naples during the remaining twelve years of 
his life; at first in high honour under Joseph Bonaparte and under 
Murat; and later in less honour (indeed in a sort of semi-disgrace) 
under the restored government of the exiled Bourbons. 

Meanwhile he continued to compose. We hear of his being in 
correspondence with the empress of Austria, formerly a Russian grand 
duchess, in connection with an opera which she wishes him to write 
for her, though we do not know if it was ever completed and 
despatched to Vienna. But we do know that he wrote his last opera, 
‘I Pittagorici,’ for Naples in 1808, and that it was performed there 
with considerable success. Masses and other sacred compositions 
appear also to have continued to flow from his pen at this time, for 
there are letters from Lesueur—who was in some sort his successor 
at Napoleon’s court—describing various performances of them at 
Paris, and congratulating Paisiello on their great success. In 1811, 
for instance, he seems to have secured a notable triumph with « 
Christmas Mass performed in Paris. His operas also, both in 
selections and as complete wholes, are still extremely popuiar in 
France. ‘‘ Depuis que je suis & Fontainebleau,’’ writes Lesueur in 
1809, “‘ on y exécute de vos opéras, on y exécute aussi des opéras 
composés par d'autres auteurs de grande réputation ; mais vos operas 
les effacent tous chaque fois ’’. 

In Italy also Paisiello’s operas continued to be popular; and we 
have a letter of his congratulating a prima donna on her performance 
in his ‘ Nina, o la pazza per amore ’ during its revival at Naples in 
i816. Indeed this opera was being played on the very night of his 
funeral in the same year. 

His last few months of life had been unhappy. For in 1815 he 
had lost his wife, and in the same year the return of Ferdinand IV 
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to Naples meant the withdrawal from him of several offices and of a 
considerable sum of money, while the fall of Napoleon put an end 
to the pension which he had been receiving from Paris. 

Paisiello, then, did not leave behind him anything very considerable 
in the way of worldly goods. But his musical legacy was both rich 
and varied. A few years before his death he had presented to Murat 
an almost complete set of his compositions in manuscript, to be 
preserved in the library at Naples—and they numbered 146 volumes 
of operas (about 80 separate works), 15 volumes of masses and other 
sacred pieces, and four more volumes of various other compositions. 
But it may well be that even this was not a completely exhaustive 
collection of his works. The number of his operas is indeed remark- 
able. But they date from 1763—through the 1760s and the early 
‘70s—when the Abbé Galiani could still write to Madame d’Epinay : 
‘“‘ Il n’y avait pas moyen de vous envoyer rien de Paisiello car c'est 
trop Napolitain ’’—through the later ’70s and early ‘80s, the time 
of the Russian visit, during which he composed his charming ‘ Serva 
padrona ’, and his famous ‘ Barbiere di Siviglia *; through the middle 
80s, when he wrote his ‘ RO Teodoro’ for Joseph II, and the later 
vears of that decade, when he produced his two famous romantic 
operas, ‘ La molinara’ (1788) and ‘ Nina, o la pazza per amore ’ 
(1789), up to the Paris period with its ‘ Proserpine ’ (1808), and 
finally back again to the last years in Naples and his ‘ Pittagorici ° 
cf 1808. 

But Paisiello was also a writer of chamber music and of concert 
music. Ten piano concertos of his have survived. There are also 
twelve sinfonie concertate, there are cantatas, violoncello sonatas, 
string quartets, pianoforte sonatas and capriccios, a ‘ Passion,’ more 
than one Requiem—in short he touched almost all sides of his art. 
But he did not adorn them all. For his pianoforte concertos, for 
instance, are poor, and many of his masses are of an almost 
unbelievable banality.“ Nor do his piano pieces particularly impress 
one with their charm. His dramatic work is another matter. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to consider the strange connections of 
things in human affairs. For who would ever associate the popular 
eighteenth century Neapolitan operatic composer—the court musician 
of the Bourbons, of the Hapsburg-Lorraines, of the Romanovs and of 
the Buonapartes—with an English preparatory school for boys in a 
small village on the Worcestershire-Herefordshire border? Yet at 


(3) Several have been published in a modern (19th century) French edition. 
Vide the British Museum Catalogue of Modern Music. 
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St. Michael's College, Tenbury—half choir school, half cathedral —the 
foundation of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., Clerk in Holy Orders, 
sometime organist of Hereford Cathedral and sometime Professor of 
Music at Oxford—at Tenbury, in that magnificent library with its 
towering shelves of musical treasures, its quaint spinet, its grand- 
father clock, and its elderly Broadwood piano,—in that comfortable 
retreat may still be seen a very great number of Paisiello’s works, 
including no less than thirty-seven volumes of complete operas in MS. 
(some in 2 volumes, some in 1), 3 MS. volumes of concertos (10 piano- 
forte concertos in all); 8 MS. volumes of miscellaneous works ; several 
sacred works, both printed and in MS8.; and 25 MS. volumes of 
selected portions of his operas. 

The provenance of these works is, indeed, not exectly known. But 
in the biography of Sir Frederick Ouseley we read that he was busy 
collecting music in manuscript during his visit to Italy, in early life :- 
while it is also a significant fact that his father was at one time 
sritish ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg. Is it then chiefly 
from Italy or chiefly from Russia that the manuscripts at Tenbury 
hail? We cannot say. But at least one of them is inscribed with a 
note to the effect that it was copied out by the private copyist of her 
Imperial Majesty the Empress Catherine II. But however they came 
there, these interesting manuscripts are now carefully preserved (and 
have been exhaustively catalogued by Dr. Fellowes) at Tenbury. 

The British Museum also contains a great many of Paisiello’s works, 
a number of which appear in their completeness as operas and masses, 
though infinitely the greater part of the collection consists of mere 
selections from his works, printed (either with pianoforte accompani- 
ment or in score) in response to the evidently tremendous demands 
of the time. 

One can find, then, in England, ample evidence of Paisiello’s work, 
even if in order to form a complete idea of the whole one must needs 
go to the libraries of the Continent, and especially to those of Naples 
—and it would probably be no idle pursuit to follow, through all his 
compositions, the musica] personality of this prolific yet charming 
writer. For happily it is now again beginning to be recognized that if 
he was not one of the kings of musical history, he was certainly one 
of its princes. Therefore, even if we cannot altogether share the 
ecstasies of Lesueur over him, or agree with da Ponte in describing 
the music of his ‘ Ré Teodoro’ as ‘‘ musica di Paradiso *’, we may 
well, with a distinguished scholar of our own generation, describe with 
Paisiello’s star ’’ as ‘‘ the most radiant in the Italian 
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operatic firmament during the second half of the eighteenth 
century 

But the ultimate question with regard to Paisiello must of course 
be: What is his value from the musical point of view? And we 
should probably be right in answering that it is much higher than has 
usually been supposed. Sir Henry Hadow, for instance, in the 
‘ Oxford History of Music ’ speak very disparagingly of Paisiello, of 
whose operas he writes that ‘* all alike were acclaimed with facile 
enthusiasm when they appeared, and all alike are deservedly forgotten 
now "’ ; though he also observes that Paisiello** was only prevented from 
being a great composer by the uniformity of his success ”’. But he 
considers that he never attained to the level ‘* of that highest labour 
of the artist . . . which rises from self-criticism *’. 

This judgment, which may be taken as dating from the early years 
of this century, though retained in a second edition in 1931, is 
somewhat in need of modification in the light of recent studies of 
Paisiello, especially in relation to his influence on the development 
of the form, technique and style of opera, and more particularly still 
in relation to his influence on Mozart. The significance of his work 
in these directions, indeed, is witnessed to by the fact that over ten 
pages are devoted to him in Abert’s new edition of Jahn’s life of 
Mozart, and that the same writer has published a special study of 
Paisiello as a composer of comic opera in the ‘Archiv fiir Musik- 
wissenschaft ’.) Moreover a biography of Paisiello, including a 
bibliography of his works, together with a thematic catalogue of 
many of his musical ideas, by Andrea della Corte, appeared in 1922; 
while the same writer’s book on ‘ L’opera comica italiana nel °700 ’ 
(1923) contains further considerations of some of the works of 
Paisiello ; and one may note the difference between Sir Henry Hadow’s 
and this modern Italian writer's estimate of him as shown in the 
fact that while the former calls ‘ Il re Teodoro ’ Paisiello’s ‘* greatest 
opera ’’ the latter rather harshly criticizes it as showing ‘* poco spirito 
e poco musicalita ’’: although, at the same time, della Corte forms, 
as does Abert, a far higher estimate of Paisiello’s art as a whole than 
Hadow. 

Hadow, for instance, after blaming ‘ I] ré Teodoro’ for ‘* whole 
pages of perfunctory irrelevance declares that ‘* in this matter . . 
his later compositions display no improvement *’, whereas della Corte 
would trace in Paisiello’s later works—especially in ‘ Nima, o la pazza 
per amore’, and in ‘ La molinara ’—an expression of sensibility 


” 


(4) Dr. Alfred Einstein in his ‘ Gluck’, p. 149. 
(5) Vol. 
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‘‘ sempre pid lirica ‘© ;—and hails in him the exponent of a new 
genre of opera—that of the (non-tragic) opera of sentiment'?)—of 
which he considers him to be ‘‘ un fervido e commosso cantore °’, 

And della Corte is certainly right in seeing in Paisiello the prophet 
of a new sort of sentiment—a sentiment akin to that of Rousseau and 
the early romantics. Indeed Sir Henry Hadow had seen this much, 
for he says that ‘‘ the main interest of his career is that it marks the 
transition between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries *’. But 
at the same time he fails to show the development in Paisiello’s work 
from the early purely comic dialect-operas, or farces, of Naples to 
the more widely appreciated ‘* politer’’ comedies of his later, 
Neapolitan, Russian, and, one might almost say, Viennese periods, 
and finally to his discovery, almost indeed by accident, but also because 
it was just the bent of his genius that led that way—to his discovery 
of the sentimental comedy in opera. 

Mozart meanwhile, speaking before Paisiello had written either 
‘ La molinara’ or * Nina’, and, as della Corte says, therefore not 
fully aware of the potentialities of his art, had praised Paisiello quite 
highly—and Mozart was not noted for any over-partiality towards 
Italian composers. He had said that ‘‘ those who seek in music for 
a pleasant distraction and for the sensation of a slightly sensnous 
charm cannot well find anything better than the fascinating com- 
positions of Paisiello’’. And Mozart himself not only wrote 
variations to some of Paisiello’s airs—as did Beethoven also—but 
was not above composing a grand aria for insertion into one of 
Paisiello’s operas. 

On the other hand even Mozart in these chance words of his does 
not give one the full measure of Paisiello’s work, for he does not 
mention those features which served, after all, in so large a measure 
as models to his own operatic writings: Paisiello’s famous buffo 
style; his great gift for vigorous comic phrases; his effective 
reiterations ; his gracefulness in more serious passages; his effective 
ensemble writing; and above all his skilful and delightful use of the 
orchestra, All this has, however, of recent years been clearly brought 
to light, especially in the writings of Dr. Hermann Abert. Perhaps, 
however, still more might be added to what Dr. Abert and others 
have already noted with regard to the orchestral richness of Paisiello’s 
scores. But of that a word later. 


Yet even when all this had been conceded to Paisiello (and something 


(6) ‘ L’opera italiana ...’, p. 44. 
(7) **i] comico, il non tragico, di qua dal tragico ’’. 
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of the same sort may be conceded to other forerunners‘) of Mozart 
too—for so much of what we have for a long time called Mozart is not 
really Mozart at all!),°? even then we may say with Portia: ‘* Tarry 
a little, there is something more ’’. For there is in Paisiello, one 
cannot but feel, not only something of the technique of Mozart— 
indeed a great deal of the technique, for much of Mozart’s own 
technique was derived from him—but there is also in him something 
of Mozart's spirit, something of his clarity, purity, grace, melodious- 
ness, charm. 

Much intleed of the technique, and even of the style of Mozart, as 
las already been said, is to be found in other writers of his day—at 
Mannheim, at Naples and even, with John Christian Bach, in London, 
But only a few men can be definitely said to be sharers in his spirit ; 
perhaps not more than four: Joseph Haydn, Johann Schobert, 
Pergolesi and Paisiello. Yes, certainly there is a breath, a touch, of 
the Mozartian-sublime in many places in Paisiello. In the entrancing 
aria ‘‘ Donne vaghe °° for instance from Paisiello’s version of ‘ La 
serva padrona ’, a piece rightly described by della Corte as ‘‘ un aria 
elegantissima, squisita un Paisiello finissimo ed intimo, . . . 
wna delle pil graziose arie settecentesche *’; or again in the charming 
concerted piece from La molinara’ beginning Il mio garzone il 
piffero suonava ’’“2) 45) over which once more della Corte waxes 
justly eloquent; or in the terzetto, ‘‘A! ma dov’ eri tu? ’’ from ‘ Il 


Barbiere ...’°; or in the charming ‘‘ Incesto pentito’’ from 
‘ Pirro’; or again in the so famous ‘*‘ Non pid nel cor’’ of ‘ La 
molinara ’. In all these and in a hundred other places Paisiello shows 
himself a master of expressive and, one may certainly say, almost 
Mozartian melody; while one may say at the same time that it would 
be far more difficult to find a similar kind of expressiveness and sheer 
melodic invention in the other writers of his time outside Mozart. 
And this is rarely of supreme importance in estimating the true 
interest and significance of Paisiello, and in attempting to give him 
his due. Cimarosa, for instance, is often spoken of in the same breath 
as Paisiello, and is usually considered more important. But one 
may search through and through his famous ‘ Matrimonio segreto ' 
and yet not discover there a single theme with any real character of 


(8) Vide Fausto Torrefranca’s book on the importance of the Italian 
influences at that time on German music. 

(9) cf. Martin Cooper in his ‘ Gluck ’. 

(10) Printed in Ricordi’s modern collection called ‘ Piccola antologia 
settecentesca ’. 

(11) ‘ L’Opera comica...’, TT, p. 32. 

(12) Giovanni Paisiello, p. 69. 

(13) Also in the ‘ Piccola antologia .. .’ 
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its own. Nor indeed does the famous ‘ Serva padrona ’ of Pergolesi 
contain any very great variety of musical ideas, when one comes to 
examine it—and certainly it contains no music of the delicate and 
shapely charm of Paisiello’s ‘* Donne vaghe *’ 

One may justly claim, then, that Paisiello has, as compared with 
most of the other writers of the eighteenth century, a ‘‘ double 
portion ’’ of the spirit of Mozart in him—or perhaps we should say 
rather a double portion of that particular form of musical beauty which 
we find most frequently in Mozart. And that is something worthy 
of mention. 


At the same time one must confess that Paisiello lacks Mozart's 
power of developing his themes. Indeed they are usually very little 
developed at all—though wonderfully presented by orchestra and 
voices alike, and although his accompanying figures are rich and 
varied in the extreme. But of actual dramatic development there is 
very little. And this goes hand in hand, no doubt, with Paisiello’s 
tendency towards too much repetition; in which he is often a sinner. 
But repetition can sometimes have its advantages too, especially in 
comic situations, and Paisiello makes the most of it in these, as 
Stendhal indeed remarked in his ‘ Vie de Rossini ’, where he speaks 
of its being a peculiar feature of Paisiello’s style that ‘‘ he repeats the 
same phrase a great number of times, and each time with a new grace, 
until it sueceeds in completely captivating the audience ”’ 

Here is an artifice which, of course, may be overworked, and is, 
perhaps, to some extent a pandering to the weaknesses of an audience ; 
but it won very great successes (and perhaps with justice on the 
stage), a fact that is well illustrated by the great Napoleon’s preferring 
Paisiello to all other musicians for this very reason, because ‘‘ his 
music is monotonous; and impressions which are repeated are the 
only ones which truly conquer ’’. But indeed Napoleon and Paisiello 
were both past masters in the art of producing dramatic effects, and 
doubtless recognized in each other kindred spirits.“ 


But if Paisiello’s method of hammering an idea in by constant 
repetition was to some extent a pandering to his audiences’ weak- 
nesses, it was also, when not exaggerated, a musical form of expression 
of very great value, especially in depicting situations of humorous or 
angry excitement. And one may note that his use of repeated or 
lengthy orchestral motifs, with the voice as it were interjecting 
remarks at this or that point in the melodic stream, or repeating a 


(14) ** Paisiello era idolo di Buonaparte: questo ]’idolo di Paisiello, Quasi 
tutt’ i giorni il compositore pranzava col primo console ...’’. Ferrari, 
“Aneddoti . . .’ 
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sort of pedal note going through the orchestral picturing of a situation, 
is a device which has been hailed as a special discovery of his, and is 
certainly one which was turned to great advantage by Mozart. 
Ferrari, for instance, describes this procedure as ** un bel ritrovato 
di Paisiello, ritrovito che si attird le lodi degli stessi ultromontani 
Rousseau e Grétry ’’,° while Johann Friedrich Reichardt, a con- 
temporary of Paisiello’s, in describing the Mass which Paisiello wrote 
for the coronation of Napoleon I, observes that here too a method 
apparently similar—or at least related—to that which we have just 
described was used, and was often employed by Paisiello in his church 
music, “* an artifice which has become a characteristic one of his "’, 
he says. ‘* This "’, he continued, ‘* consists in his choosing at the 
start a certain pleasing passage which he employs as a sort of typical 
feature of the whole composition, and this repetition of the same 
passage serves to give so much unity, colour and harmoniousness to 
the work as closely to bind one’s ear and one’s senses to it’’. But 
Reichardt also sees the danger to which Paisiello exposes himself in 
his fondness for repeated passages, for he adds that ‘‘ the difficulty 
of this method consists in being able to reintroduce such repeated 
passages @ propos, for if they are not well prepared and well placed, 
they produce a feeling of monotony rather than of variety and 
delight ’’. And it is true that Paisiello sometimes abuses his own 
invention. All the same, he must be credited with having provided 
a notable contribution to the technique ef composition and especially 
of operatic composition in this respect.“ Moreover, one may claim 
for him that he certainly displays an amazing fecundity of invention 
in the discovery of graceful, brilliant and alternative motifs for his 


(15) Quoted by della Corte, p. 85. = ; 
(16) One of the most beautiful examples of this method of writing is of 
course to be seen in the exquisite passage of ‘ Figaro’ beginning :— 


And another example of the same device in Mozart may be quoted from ‘ The 
Magic Flute ’:— 
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dramatic purposes. It may indeed be claiming too much to say that 
he is the ancestor of Wagner’s Leitmotiv, but it is certainly not 
doing him more than justice to assert that he is here indubitably the 
precursor—if not the actua] teacher—of Mozart. 

This question of the use of characteristic repeated passages—or 
motifs—brings one to a consideration of Paisiello’s orchestration as 

whole. And here one feels that hitherto full justice has by no 
means been done him. It is true that, as the Italian counterpart 
of Grove’s Dictionary tells us, Paisiello has usually been credited 
with being the first composer to make use of the clarinet in opera, as 
well as the first to introduce concerted finales into serious opera. 
(They had hitherto been confined to opera buffa.) But in reality he 
deserves praise for far more than either of these two achievements in 
technique; for his orchestration is remarkable in many more of its 
aspects : in the individual attention it pays to the various instruments 
as such, for instance ; in its gracefulness, its freshness, its spontaneity ; 
and in its infinite variety of resource. All sorts of different motifs 
are found playing about the voice, or voices, even in a single move- 
ment in his works. As for example in the recitative and duet ‘* Oh 
sindeco ’’, from which one may quote three orchestral themes 
without by any means exhausting the possible quotations from it :-— 
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The texture of his scores, also, is rich, and the rhythmic beats of 
the different instruments are carefully varied and contrasted, as 
in the duo ‘‘Amare, tacere *’ from ‘ Gli schiavi per amore * :— 


+ 
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or in the exquisite aria ‘‘ Donne vaghe *’, to which I have already 


alluded, from ‘ La serva padrona * :— 
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Instances might be multiplied. And again instances might lb 
multiplied of the felicity of many of his vocal motifs, both serious 
and comic, though some of these have already been quoted 
by Abert in his life of Mozart, especially examples of a comic 
character. One need not therefore elaborate this side of Paisiello’s 
genius here. But one may perhaps say that in addition to his gift 
for charming and for vigorous melody, and in addition to his genius for 
orchestral colour and form, Paisiello possessed also an artistic 
conscience, knew well what he could do and what he could not do, 
and did not refuse to apply criticism to his own work (as Hadow 
rather unfairly implies), but most certainly and specifically did do so, 
openly and in so many words."”) For there is in fact progress in his 
work; there is an ideal in his mind; and he has, most definitely, 
artistic standards. His music was not merely churned out, in a 
careless, matter-of-fact way with an eye above all to the commercial 
side of the business, though no doubt some of it was produced hastily, 
and some of it, like some of Mozart’s and like some of Bach's, 


(17) Vide infra with regard to the changes which he made in his style at 


s Petersburg; and cf. his general estimate of his own abilities quoted infra 
aiso. 
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suffered on that account. No one pretends that he was a Mozart or 
a Bach, and of course he only conformed to such critical standards as 
he was capable of setting himself. But that he had his ideal is clear. 
And it seems that it largely consisted in a desire to be true to nature, 
to be natural. ‘Thus in his recorded opinions of various Italian 
composers of his own day, and of the preceding age, he complains 
that ‘‘ the old masters, for the most part, obscured the study of 
nature,“ serving art rather than nature ’’. And again he complains 
that he sees in the cantatas of Scarlatti a certain ‘* lack of common 
sense "’ (though that is probably not exactly what the Italian “‘ difetto 
di senso commune ’’ means). Also Paisiello criticizes Pergolesi (as 
Professor Dent considers,“ with some reason) for writing too much 
in the same style in all his principal works—tragedy, opera buffa or 
‘Stabat Mater’. This to Paisiello is not right, not natural; while 
he himself often almost exaggerates that sombreness of style which he 
considered suitable for sacred music. His ideas, then, and his aims 
are of interest, as well as his achievements, even although those 
ideas may not always have been wise ones. (No doubt, for instance, 
he valued the simple and natural too highly, as Rousseau did. Yet 
he was a complete master of his craft too,“ which Rousseau was not.) 

Moreover that he consciously sought to develop his art is also 
proved by his own words in a letter to the Abbé Galiani from Russia 
in 1781, in which he says, speaking of his ‘Alcide al bivio ’: ‘‘At this 
opera I have laboured very hard indeed, since I have tried to rise 
above what I could do when hindered by the disadvantages of the 
theatres of Italy; and I have, in fact, cut out bravura passages, 
elaborate cadences and ritornellos, and have made nearly all the 
recitatives accompanied ones’. This passage, meanwhile, is not 
only interesting as shewing us Paisiello at work, but has an extra 
value from telling us how much superior he considered the conditions 
for opera to be in Russia at that time as compared with those existing 
im Italy. It isa sidelight, then, on the court of Catherine TI.@) And’ 
Paisiello’s history is full of such sidelights on contemporary conditions. 

But, to return to Paisiello’s ideas on music, and on his own music, 
we may note that with regard to the first he constantly reverts to 
the necessity of following truth and nature simply, and without any 


(18) ‘* traseurato lo studio della natura ’’. 

(19) Vide his article on Pergolesi in Grove’s Dictionary. 

(29) ** Paisiello est infiniment plus fort que Piccinn' dans le contrapunto, 
ainsi il est plus sir de réussir, aidant sa nature avec l’art’’. Letter of the 
Abbé Galiani, November 1777. 

(2) cf. Arteaga (in his ‘ Rivoluzione del teatro musicale italiano’): ‘ In 
oggi per la scelta delle pia belle voci, e de’ pitt gran musici, per la magni- 
ficenza delle decorazioni e dei balli l'Opera di Petersbourg @ la pid compita 
@’Europa ”’. 
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preoccupation with being startling or novel (‘* ti basti sol cercare la 
verita ’’), though at the same time he urges that the musician must 
deeply study counterpoint and the works of classical composers (and 
here he differs from that other advocate of the natural, Rousseau, 
who despised counterpoint); while with regard to his own works one 
finds that Paisiello is surprisingly modest—or at least was so when 
he was questioned about them by Ferrari; for he says : 
If you talk to me about giving expression to words, about 
good combinations of harmony, or about making a shepherd or 
a buffoon or a warrior or a heroine sing appropriately and in 
character—if you talk to me about producing an effect in the 
theatre, I will tell you that I am not afraid of rivals; but with 
regard to true music pure and simple I call myself a nobody; 
because it is an art and a science so profound and inexhaustible 
that I regard it as scarcely at its beginning... . 

These words are surely striking as coming from one of the most 
popular composers of his age; from one whose ‘ Barber of Seville ’, 
for instance, was so renowned, and so much admired, that when 
Rossini’s opera of the same name appeared, it was indignantly hissed 
off the stage. 

But indeed Paisiello’s modesty with regard to his capacity outside 
opera was as well justified as was his rightful pride with regard to 
his abilities within that sphere. For no doubt he was no symphonic 
writer. Neither is he a great writer of chamber music, nor, as 4 
rule, of religious music. Yet within the domain of opera he is 
undoubtedly great. He has not Mozart's inexhaustible powers of 
musical development, he has not as much variety, as much depth, or 
as much richness of harmony or of texture in his scores. Yet he was, 
almost beyond a doubt, to a large extent a teacher of Mozart, an 
influence upon him, an example to him. For much of what appears 
to us new in Mozart is in fact derived from the great Neapolitans of 
that age, and, it would appear, especially from Paisiello. But 
Paisiello, as has been said, had also something of the peculiarly 
fragrant charm of Mozart, something of his spirit. One might almost, 
perhaps, sum up their relative positions by saying that while Paisiello 
had genius, Mozart was genius. 

But leaving Mozart aside, and without taking into consideration 
anything of Paisiello’s influence on this composer or on that, may we 
not claim that he is of interest in himself? Or, if that is not granted, 
at least that he is of interest as a member and representative 
of a great and interesting school? And might not some of his music 
with advantage be heard more frequently, even if it were only some of 
those arias, duets and other concerted movements which were so 
lavishly showered upon the British public from the publishers’ presses 
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in the last years of the eighteenth and at the opening of the nineteenth 
century? But why should we not go further than that, and why 
should not at least one or two of his complete operas be revived? If 
necessary the librettos could be altered and improved. But in the 
case of ‘ La serva padrona’ why should even that be necessary? 
For we still perform the ‘* Serva padrona ’’ of Pergolesi written to the 
same text. Why not give Paisiello’s setting of this little *‘ inter- 
mezzo ’’ its chance? And why not let us compare the two works, and 
perhaps derive a great deal of pleasure from both of them?) But to 
leave the realms of dreamland—which perhaps are not the same as 
those of the slumbers of the B.B.C.—let us turn to consider the 
claim of Paisiello to our attention at its lowest. And at its lowest 
this claim is that we should at least know something about him, if 
only in his capacity as a representative figure in the general design 
of the great picture of the Neapolitan school of the eighteenth century 
—as a member of Parliament, so to speak, rather than as a prince. 
And indeed he is really far more typical of eighteenth-century music 
than is Mozart. For he is far less removed from the normal. 

Indeed Mr. Bernard Shaw, who has pointed out so many things in 
his time—and will, we hope, go on doing so—on one occasion 
(indirectly it is true, but therefore with all the more subtlety) pointed 
out this also. For, when a young person one day showed him some 
music of his composition—part of a small opera, or something of that 
sort—written in a somewhat démodé, eighteenth-century style, 
Mr. Shaw smiled indulgently, capered about a little to the tunes, and 
then said: ‘‘Ah—Yes!~-This goes back to Paisiello . . . *’, and did 
not seem to be prejudiced against the music on that account. But he 
had spoken the mot juste. For it must be noted that he did not say 
‘* Back to Mozart ’’, as anyone but himself might have said, but 
‘* Back to Paisiello '’; and indeed it is not certain that he did not 
add later ‘‘And why not?’’ ... But what he really meant, and 
what no-one but himself could have so clearly expressed, was surely : 
This goes back to the representative man of the eighteenth 
century’. ... 

Tn these notes, however, an attempt has been made to go even & 
step or two farther than Mr. Shaw in appreciation of Paisiello, and not 
only to recognize him, as it were, but also to make, in some sort, an 
obeisance to him. For it is here claimed that he was, as has already 
been urged, not a mere member of Parliament, but a prince; or at 
least a relation to a king—a relation to Mozart. 


(22) Tin pessoas writer is hoping, in fact, to publish, later on, some of the 


music of Paisiello, including perhaps this little opera. 
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LIGURIAN VIEW OF A VENETIAN FESTIVAL 


By Ezra Pounp 


SrRavinsky is the only living composer who makes one feel like a 
dud. If this statement is purely personal and subjective, I excuse it 
on the ground that any real emotion is kin to mania in that it is 
concerned only with itself. The moment one brings in questions of 
relation between inside feeling and exterior fact, or tries to calculaie 
the feeling’s relation to, and distance from, other men’s verity or 
from the material world, one enters the domain of thought, worry 
and intellect. 


I mean, by my opening sentence, that Stravinsky's music makes 
me as workman in a different art want to go back to my own métier, 
overhaul my technique, and be ready to do a better job next time. 


The Venetian biennial music feast hit high-water mark two years 
ago with a family production of ‘ Capriccio ’, Igor conducting and the 
junior Stravinsky at the piano. For that notable pleasure I am still 
grateful. 

This year’s festival has been constructed with less expense and, 
I think, considerably greater cohesion and foresight. The problem 
before the organizers of such a contemporary review is to give a cross- 
section of living composers’ work with enough classic or standard music 
to provide the auditors with axes of critical reference. That is to 
enable them to think or hear how the orchestration or melodic line of 
to-day’s writers compares with the best known music. This year's 
committee is to be complimented. Two years ago the programme was 
spotty, all ups and downs, high pleasure in the lucidity and perfect 
presentation of the Stravinsky and sudden exits when one could not 
stand vile compositions. I take it you could get a fair majority to 
agree that Stravinsky is the first living composer, but you would 
find no sort of agreement as to who is the second. You would have 
eight or ten or more candidates, all proposed sincerely by people who 
find Stravinsky inhuman or who prefer some form of musical gummi- 
ness to some other. 


The ideal programme committee would also try to give as great a 
proportion as possible of music not being given in ‘‘ regular ”’ 
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concerts. In one sense no contemporary festival should omit 
Igor Stravinsky. In Italian circumstance of 1986 the musophiles, 
at least, will have heard a good deal of that composer, notably in 
entire Stravinsky concerts in Milan, so that perhaps only a Ligurian 
longshoreman like myself will have missed Stravinsky's imelusion in 
the Venice pageant. 

An orchestral programme in the Piazza San Marco taxes any man's 
critical ingenuity. It is somewhere between a show in an opera 
house and a show in the open. ‘The sonority is better than that in 
most over-sized halls, but one has no rod ready to measure by, unless 
ove can try to estimate the fitness of the specific works specifically 
for the Piazza, that is as to the volume of sound and, more vitally, 
the relative carrying powers of the different kinds of composition, 

Antonio Guarnieri gave a beautifully articulated version of the 
fifth Symphony. I think there was no detail that did not receive due 
attention without ever usurping more than its due place in the total. 
Let us assert that Beethoven with large orchestra has, or can have, 
for the Piazza, the qualities which the best chamber music has in a 
small hall or salon. What Aristotle asserted for size in sculpture has 
¢. legitimate analogy for volume of sound in music. I assert also that in 
going from a small hall to a very large one, sonata players and small 
groups of instruments will find that linear music establishes itself in the 
larger space and sometimes even gains, whereas music constructed in 
what are called ‘* patches of colour *’ loses when you let it loose in 
too large a building. 

Respighi’s * Fontane di Roma’ stood up as orchestration for the 
Piazza. It is to my ear the kind of music that owes, I mean has to 
owe, quite as much to the conductor as to the composer. This can, 
in a loose sense, be said of most orchestral composition, but grant me 
the difference between music which the conductor can spoil only if he 
commit grossness, from sheer lack of sensibility, and music into which 
he must put a deal of positive constructive work—in some cases as 
much as two-thirds of the orchestral (as distinct from the thematic 
or linear) effects, by emphasis, by isolation, by shading—if he is to 
make it effective and give it reality. 

As purely personal impression, which would perhaps differ among 
equally attentive auditors placed in different parts of the Piazza, I 
would say that the Richard Strauss and Wagner yielded quite charming 
moments, but that their instrumentation was not so uniformly 
effective as either the Beethoven or Respighi. In the Beethoven 
the violins and double basses maintained their effectiveness better 
than the brass. Again meaning in relation to the enclosed but 
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unroofed space of the Piazza. Students of acoustic will remember 
that the ‘‘ square '’ of San Marco is not a square and that its sides 
are nowhere strictly parallel. 

The passionate pilgrim will wonder whether Robert Browning, 
inhabiting the Ca’ Rezzonico, passed much of his time in the concert 
room. Decorations there are. Art is said to exist in other interstices 
of the edifice. Acoustic has been obtained by turning the chandeliers 
into inverted May-poles and stretching ribbons hither and yon. 

Some notables insulted the players and the ghost of Ferroud by 
untimely entrance en masse. Apart from that unseemly incident the 
old Italian regime had throughout the festival given place to the new 
regime.) Tllersberg led his Triestine chorus with snap and discipline : 


Viva Vinegia, Viva VIN-E-Gia 
Viva Vinegia 
In terrrr—ah e MAar. 


Back of which rose a memory of Wolf-Ferrari in 1908 conducting a 
Bach chorale in the then Liceo Benedetto Marcello with each lyrist 
in his choir attempting a passionate solo aimed at his best gal in the 
audience. Illersberg has established, at least for the northern border 
of Italy, the principle that singers in part-songs observe the duration 
of the notes as written (and how!). The trains leave on time. 

The part-singing of that Russian regiment stranded in Souillac in 
1919 was another matter. Art and especially song is in some of its 
more delicate manifestations the fruit of leisure; it just gets there 
because people like it and have no other way of passing the time. 
Illersberg was the performance. He got magnificent results from 
very ordinary personnel, which is a leader’s job, and he is by no 
means at the end of his tether. 

Casella in the only piano solo included in the festival proved that 
there is more to him than the calm Lhote-like constructions of his 
earlier work. The ‘ Sinfonia’ was vigorously presented and makes 
good use of the (damned) piano as mechanical instrument. Any 
composer who can still get something out of it deserves respect. 


Two of the best quartets in Europe upheld the second and fourth 
concerts of the series. Having heardthe Gertlers in Rapallo two 
years ago in the first and fourth of Béla Barték’s string fours does not 


") The Prince of Piedmont did not enter the third concert in the middle of 
a composition. 
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give one a basis wherefrom to compare them to the new Hungarian 
Quartet in Bart6k’s fifth, for the plain reason that the fifth string 
Quartet is definitely superior to the other two. 

Béla in music found himself in a mess similar to that which writers 
were in, back in 1905 and 1906. Somebody had to stir round, break 
moulds, try this, that and the other and generally get out of the 
slough of a partially dead and generally moribund idiom. Bartok 
was in the hinterland. There was abundant Magyar material, not 
quite as unstuck from the exploited European fields as was the Russian, 
or as the Russian had been forty years earlier, but still good. 

Bart6k spent years m grasping. The anxiety shows, to my mind, 
in such of his works as I had hitherto heard. They were a mixture. 
In the fifth Quartet he has, I should say, come out on top of the 
rubble. I find the work whole, concrete, coherent. I think you 
could play it before or after or between any music you like and not 
damage it. It would hold its own and be different. 

The Ferroud shows beautiful workmanship and _ sensibility. 
Palotai’s cello carried one rich vein of sound, Koromzay’s viola 
another, Halmos and Vegh had eaeh a separate function. Both 
French and European music suffered a loss when Ferroud smashed 
himself and his auto in August and thereby defeated the Biennial 
Committee's intention to lead off the first Rezzonico concert with the 
work of a living and still young composer. Ferroud was thirty-six in 
January 1936. 

Against these two ranking works the Gertlers offered Honegger'’s 
Four in C and tre tempi ’’ of Berg’s Lyric Suite’. The Honegger 
is of extreme delicacy. His membership in ‘* Les Six ’’ is everywhere 
manifest. He is of Paris as the best of it has been in his time. 
Max Ernst, Miré, Salvador Dali have lived in, and created, this 
hyper-material world. 

By comparison the Berg is sticky and aimless. But one must in 
justice say that three movements from a suite, however well chosen, 
cannot by definition stand up against a total and formed composition. 
Performers must perforce know more about the merits of such a work, 
or at least about the interest inherent in its specific details than can 
any auditor after hearing it once. Both Endré Gertler and 
Pierre de Groote are ready to go to the bat, the stake, or whatever, 
for Alban Berg’s memory. At any rate music is active. There are, in 
1936, a lot of different kinds of work being done well, even with the 
depletion of the creating force by Berg’s death in 1935, aetat. fifty, 
and Ferroud’s. 

Out, over and above any event of the season is Hindemith’s 
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‘ Sechwanendreher.’ Here the totalitarian ideal, the corporate ideal 
contemporary with to-day’s musical thought, whoever may ignore it, 
stands manifest. 

As the real Marxist literature is in Flaubert, as the real literature 
of any ‘‘ movement "’ is nine times out of ten done by someone who 
has never heard of the movement but who lives it in his domain by 
immediate act, by a congeries of perceptions simultaneous with those 
of his contemporaries, so all the force of Hindemith’s decades, in 
whatever department human and humane, constructivity impregnates 
this viola Concerto. 

As the plant mind or unity which can be only that kind of plant, 
so the mind or unity of this composition. Hindemith’s music is as 
different from Stravinsky as Bach is from Janequin, or as Picasso's 
most cubist and abstract work was from Douanier Rousseau's 
portrait of Guillaume Apollinaire. 

Music that was, in the highest and most laudible degree, repre- 
sentative and objective of the one subject-matter that music can 
properly represent, namely sound, flowered in Janequin, though it is 
not always present in choral performance of Janequin. Whether the 
casual auditor can find it from imperfect performance and whether 
more than a handful of people will ever hear a choral presentation fine 
enough, that is precise enough, to convey it, I am unable to say. 
Francesco da Milano presumably saw it. Gerhart Miinch has written 
it into a violin part. 

The heritage from this kind of music has been in our time 
Stravinsky's. But the Teutonic mission in music triumphs once again 
in the work of Paul Hindemith. Here is no literary admixture, no 
vague suggestion of pictorial art, nothing derived from non-musica] 
plastic. 

The two kinds of composition are licit. One offsets the other. 
Only a crank or a graduate from an educational infirmary will want 
to curtail either kind of creation. 

You can use this new work of Hindemith (finished October °85) 
to measure any modern music whatever. What others have and 
have not, can be gauged by his musical sapience. The reason why 
some narrow-minded auditors refuse partial work by highly energized 
moderns becomes clear when Hindemith turns a light on what 
organism in music can be. An unsurpassable executant who can 
hurl his own work at an audience, impeccably, Hindemith, at forty- 
one, is the most formidable fact in Stravinsky's era. 

As for the Venetian Music Festival, it has, what the wretched 
Biennial of painting never has had, namely authority and a knowledge 
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of international work. The whole series of concerts was constructed, 
it included the heights of contemporary mastery, and was at the same 
time wide open. Men under thirty had an opportunity, mostly 
wasted, to show promise. But there was no concert one would have 
missed. ‘The innocuous interludes fall out of one’s memory and I 
doubt if, counting from any Sunday to any other, the general auditor 
or the expert detector has heard more notable work in any other one 
place in eight days. 

Mr. Coates admires Shostakovitch. Someone has called the late Berg 
the ‘* most talented of Schénberg’s minor descendants ’’. May they 
be forgiven. Janigro and Sonzogno ought to be prohibited from 
playing Vivaldi, though how the public is to know it, I cannot state. 
Unless the auditors have already a concept of the height and delicacy 
of a composer’s meaning, obtainable by non-performers only from 
some player's version, the public is completely defenceless against a 
blunted but pleasant-sounding and well constructed orchestral per- 
formance. Imagine that Mino da Fiesole had left a bronze portrait 
bust, and that some infant had gone at it with a hammer blunting 
the features. There would remain considerable beauty in the 
damaged relict. 

Porrino proved that Giordano is not the worst composer in Italy. 
He should be the worst composer in Europe. Certain dead modes of 
thought ought to be buried. 
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SOME NOTES ON CHOPIN BIOGRAPHY 


By HEDLEY 


{To assess the status of Chopin in the eyes of the English musical 
public is no easy matter. It is doubtful whether he has ever enjoyed 
in this country the reputation as a serious composer that he has on 
the Continent, where musicians hold in high esteem his poetic genius 
and originality. No English writer has yet thought that his work was 
worth the trouble of such careful analysis as has been done by 
Dr. Hugo Leichtentritt, who, in his two volumes ‘Analyse von Chopins 
Klavierwerken ’, has demonstrated (perhaps too thoroughly!) that 
Chopin is someone to be reckoned with in the history of nineteenth 
century music, and that to underestimate his contribution to the 
development of form and harmony would be a great error of judgment. 
French composers, notably Debussy, have ever been ready to acknow- 
ledge music’s debt to Chopin; and even the severe Busoni, although 
no particular lover of Chopin’s music, agreed that there was in it 
something essentially original which defied definition. For proof of 
this originality one has only to look at the Etudes op. 10 and 25. 
How many people realize that some of the finest of these were written 
by a youth of barely eighteen years old? Speaking of one of them, 
Leichtentrittt says: “‘ One may search the whole of piano literature 
before 1830 without finding a single piece that remotely resembles it *’. 

How does it come, then, that in this country Chopin is denied the 
respect which others, as the result of closer study, grant him? The 
fault lies with those who have undertaken to guide the musical public 
in these matters. There exists in English virtually only one work on 
Chopin which can claim to be the result of original research and 
makes a definite contribution to our knowledge of him. That book is 
Professor Niecks’s ‘ Chopin as Man and Musician ’, which appeared 
as long ago as 1888, and which subsequent authors have slavishly 
followed, repeating mistakes for which he could not then be blamed, 
and accepting without question his judgments, which were often 
formed on insufficient evidence. In his ‘ Chopin ’ (1904) Leichtentritt 
states that ‘‘ Niecks had no access to Polish sources and thus has 
given an often erroneous impression of the Polish ‘ milieu’ ’’. One 
example will serve to show how Niecks omitted to make use of Polish 
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sources. His account of the death of Chopin is quite different from 
the one, now generally accepted, which was given by Chopin’s niece 
and was, in fact, made public before Niecks wrote. 

It is more difficult to excuse later writers for their neglect of 
information collected by Chopin’s countrymen. Practically every 
recent biography includes in the bibliography ‘‘ F. Hoesick .. . 
‘ Chopin’ 3 vols. Warsaw 1911 °’, but one wonders how many of 
the writers have ever set eyes on @ copy of that monumental work. 
It is unfortunate that it has not been translated from the original 
Polish and that consequent!y the general conception of Chopin, the 
man and composer, has remained practically unchanged since it was 
formed by Niecks fifty years ago. Debatable points such as the 
extent of Chopin’s early musical studies, his liaison with George Sand, 
the amount of his debt, if any, to Field and Bellini, have been treated 
as though the last word had long been said. When Chopin's art has 
been under review, clichés have too often taken the place of original 
criticism. Is it too much to say that we have been biassed in our 
judgment of Chopin as a musician by the ideas we have accepted 
concerning his life and personality? Almost certainly our writers 
would change many of their opinions if the results of Polish research 
were more fully known. To discuss all this material is quite beyond 
the scope of the present article; but one or two points may be dealt 
with. 

In contrast with the meagre information given by our writers for 
the years up to 1830, when Chopin left Warsaw, F. Hoesick has 
three hundred pages on this period alone, which give a complete 
picture of the student years of Chopin. His serious musical studies 
are revealed to have been much more thorough than has been 
supposed, As early as 1823, when he was only thirteen, he bought 
and studied a ‘ Short Course of Harmony for Students’ by one 
Carl Anton Simon, which, with Chopin's signature, is still to be seen 
at Warsaw. To this early period, indeed, belongs the composition of 
what is, from a harmonic point of view, one of his most interesting 
mazurkas: A minor, Opus 17 No. 4. As a boy, during his summer 
holidays in the country at Szafarnia and elsewhere, he absorbed the 
rhythm and melody of the Polish folk music, and once at a peasant 
gathering at Obrowa, while all the folk danced and drank and sang, 
he stood aside, absorbed only in the music. Again at Nieszawa, 
hearing a peasant girl singing as she sat on a fence, he gave her three 
groschen to sing the whole song over again, while he noted the words 
and music. 

At the Consetvatoir® in Warsaw, where Chopin was enrolled in 
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1826, the course was quite a thorough one. He attended Elsner’s 
lectures on harmony and counterpoint on ‘Thursdays from twelve till 
one and had practical classes three times a week from four till 
six. Elsner was not an easy master, although he inclined to be 
more indulgent towards Chopin, with whose family he was very 
friendly and whose genius he recognized. Sikorski tells us that 
Elsner’s pupils had to write ‘‘ masses with Polish and Latin text, 
trios, quartets, septets, sonatas, fugues, vocal compositions for two 
and four voices, for male voice choir, choir with organ, etc.’’ His 
motto for his pupils was Nulla dies sine linea. For Chopin, whose 
head was full of ideas for concertos and fantasies of his own, much 
of this work had little appeal. His class-mates, Nidecki and Dobrzinski, 
surpassed him. But he had to go through the whole course, and he 
must have been very industrious to produce, as he did during this 
time, the Variations, Op. 2, which later aroused Schumann's 
enthusiasm and, under Elsner’s eye, the Sonata in C minor, Op. 4, 
beside a host of smaller pieces. He spent hours, too, in Brzezina’s 
music-shop, reading and playing over the latest novelties, becoming 
acquainted with the newest European music, and learning for himself 
what they could not teach him in Warsaw. We can well believe that 
he was busy from morning till night. 

This was a happy period. The house in which his family lived 
stands in the Krakowskie Przedmiescie—the best part of Warsaw. 
One wonders indeed how the Chopins could afford to live thus in the 
centre of the fashionable quarter, facing the palaces of the nobility. 
Being in daily contact with people of rank and culture, he naturally 
acquired his superior manners free from any suspicion of the upstart, 
such as critical observers detected in those of Liszt. A portrait— 
reproduced in M. Binental’s * Chopin’, 1980—by Miroszewski, who 
painted the whole Chopin family, gives an idea of his appearance at 
this time. He was not altogether the milksop that he has often been 
made out to be. He was not interested in sport—who was in those 
days?—but he liked skating and one one occasion cracked his head 
on the ice. Like most other boys he went walking with girls in the 
park, and one of his companions tells how his father came to look 
for him there. The obliging friend told Chopin pére that he had not 
seen Frederic, and was rewarded a few minutes later by Chopin with 
a bag of sweets and a ‘‘ Well done "’! 

One suspects that his mother and sisters were guilty of a good deal 
of mollycoddling. He was never really ill before he was twenty. We 
know that he undertook numerous long journeys when a boy and yet 
never seems to have suffered from the terrible discomforts of 
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travelling in those days. A recent biographer sees an unhealthy sign 
in some early letters in which he talks of embracing and kissing his 
schoolfellows. A hundred years ago it was a common thing for men 
to kiss, and only last summer I saw two worthy gentlemen kiss 
each other in the streets of Warsaw. 


A few notes on Chopin’s English journey of 1837 may be of interest. 
In July 1837, the teaching season over, he left Paris for London, in 
the company of Camille Pleyel. He was not very well at the time, 
but he was weleomed in England by a few Warsaw friends, one of 
whom, 8. Kozmian, has left an account of bis visit. Apparently 
Chopin and Kozmian were very much in sympathy, and indeed Chopin 
said that without Kozmian there would be no London. Writing home 
to Poland Kozmian says: 


Chopin has been here for two weeks incognito. He knows 
no-one and does not wish to know anyone, except me. I spend 
the whole day with him and sometimes even the whole night, 
as yesterday. He is here with Pleyel, famous for his pianos and 
for his wife’s adventures. They've come “‘ pour se régaler de 
Londres ’’. They are staying at one of the best hotels, they have 
@ carriage, and in a word, they are simply looking for an oppor- 
tunity of spending money. So one day we went to Windsor, 
another to Blackwell, and to-morrow we are going to Richmond. 
This is why I must postpone the rest of my story of the pleasure 
I get from the company, the playing and the conversation of my 
‘seraph ’’. I often go to the opera. Pasta was marvellous in 
‘Medea’ and ‘ Romeo’. I didn’t see ‘ Hildegond * because 
Chopin refuses to go to hear boring music. He didn't go to the 
concert for the Beethoven memorial. There were not many there, 
but the great last Symphony was well performed. Devrient has 
sung in “ Fidelio and Moscheles has played. Chopin says that 
his playing is ‘‘ frightfully baroque ”’ 


It is characteristic that Chopin, although he was at Moscheles’s 
concert, made no attempt to meet him. Moscheles did not even 
know he was present. If Moscheles had known, he would doubtless 


have visited him at his hotel, says Hoesick, for he had long desired ~ 


to make his acquaintance. It will be remembered that both Moscheles 
and Mendelssohn mention this visit, and speak of Chopin’s reluctance 
to meet people. The incident of his playing at Broadwood’s house in 
Bryanston Square as M. Fritz is already familiar. After a fortnight 
in London, Chopin, accompanied by Kozmian as far as ‘‘ Brighton "’ 
(? Newhaven) returned to Paris. 

Chopin's relations with other musicians have been the subject of 
much speculation. It is well known that when he first came to Paris 
he thought of taking lessons from Kalkbrenner, whose playing he 
greatly admired. However, nothing came of the project, since Chopin 
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could not afford the three years’ study which Kalkbrenner required 
of all his pupils. There is no reason to suppose that there was any 
ill-feeling between the two men, although Chopin's kind friends were 
not slow to make mischief by suggesting that Kalkbrenner was jealous 
of the brilliant newcomer. Yet that their relations must have 
continued to be most friendly as late as 1845 is proved by a letter of 
October 25th of that year, in which Kalkbrenner says :— 


Dear Chopin, 


I want to ask you a great favour. My son Arthur is keen to 
play your fine Sonata in B minor, and he greatly desires that 
you will give him a few hints, in order that he may realize your 
intentions as closely as possible. You know how much I admire 
your talent and I need not say how grateful I shall be to you for 
any kindness which you may show to my youngster. He is at 
your orders every day from two till four, and all the morning on 
Sundays. Pardon me for taking this liberty, but I am now so 
much accustomed to your friendship that I know I can count on it. 

Kind regards from all the family, 


Fréd. Kalkbrenner 


It is scarcely likely that a man of Kalkbrenner’s reserved and haughty 
character would have written in this strain if there had been any 
serious unpleasantness between them. 

All biographers have mentioned the onslaughts of the German critic 
Rellstab on Chopin. Every one of Chopin’s early works was greeted 
by Rellstab with derision, and after a particularly violent attack on 
the Etudes, Op. 10, someone—it is not known who—sent the critic 
an abusive letter on the subject, written in bad German and bearing 
Chopin’s signature. Chopin himself had disdained to notice the 
criticisms, but Rellstab’s vindictiveness produced a reaction in German 
musical circles. The first public protest was made by a friend of 
Schumann's, Karl August Kahlert, a doctor of philosophy and 
himself a composer, whose spirited defence of Chopin helped to 
counterbalance the effect of Rellstab’s outbursts. Rellstab continued 
his attacks, however, until 1837, when, doubtless realizing that he was 
fighting a losing battle against Chopin’s growing reputation, he ceased 
for two years to mention Chopin’s works at all. In 1889, however, he 
broke his silence with an almost appreciative notice of his latest 
nocturnes. How his attitude was changing towards Chopin may be 
judged by the last words of this notice: ‘‘And so this Nocturne may 
well add to the brilliance of the composer’s famous name, and 
accordingly be weleomed by the musical world ’’, This was the last 
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article that he wrote about Chopin. In fact the ‘ Iris’ ceased to 
appear in 1841, and in bidding farewell to his readers, Rellstab would 
seem to acknowledge his past injustice to Chopin: ‘* I have had some 
faithful readers ’’, he writes, ‘‘ and so must be content and thankful. 
There have been times when I have been serious and times when I 
have been skittish. I have often been mistaken, but I have always 
been ready to acknowledge my error, and although I know that there 
is much to be forgiven me, I trust that I shall receive this forgiveness, 
because I have always striven after truth and sincerity, even when 
I was wrong’. The epilogue follows in 1843, when Rellstab, about 
to come to Paris, asks Liszt for an introduction to Chopin. In this 
letter Liszt makes a delicate reference to the situation :— 


My dear old friend, 


There is, as you know, no need for me to act as an intermediary 
between Rellstab and you [toi]. Rellstab is too distinguished 
a man, and you, for your part, are too much of a gentleman for 
there to be any obstacle to an immediate understanding between 
you. (Although indeed artists and critics do not usually get on 
very well together.) But since Rellstab does me the pleasure of 
accepting these few lines, I shall ask him to remember me very 
kindly to you, and I take this opportunity of repeating once again, 
even at the risk of appearing monotonous, that my affection and 
admiration for you will always be the same, and that you can 
count on my friendly services on all occasions. 


One can well imagine the scene, and Chopin’s little triumph when the 
editor of the * Iris ’ paid his first call! 

This is not the place to open a discussion of Chopin’s liaison with 
George Sand. One must, however, agree with M. Leopold Binental 
when he says : 

It is in Poland, beginning with F. Hoesick’s ‘ Chopin ’, that 
this famous love-story has been most penetratingly studied. The 
result has been to absolve George Sand from much blame. In 
this liaison Polish writers have seen, in spite of everything, and 
perhaps more clearly than others, the predominance of beneficial 
influences exercised by George Sand on Chopin. . . . In a word, 
they have judged the Chopin-Sand case with impartiality, and all 
the evidence suggests that they are right; for the reason at least 
that the composer's life from the time of his association with her 
became easier, and his inspiration, so far from weakening, drew 
from their love new strength. Many works composed by Chepin 
at this time bear the marks of a virile power of invention tempered 
by the fire of genuine emotional experience. 

Compared with this love, Chopin’s other loves retreat into com- 


parative insignificance. George Sand was the great amour of his life 
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and although they quarrelled, he could not forget what she had meant 
to him. There is preserved at Warsaw ths diary of the closing year 
of his life, 1849, attached to the back of which there is a small 
envelope with the initials G.F. (George . . . Frédéric). It contains 
& lock of George Sand’s hair. 

The mention of this diary brings us to the consideration of one of 
the most surprising features of Chopin biography—the amount of 
discussion on points which could have been quite easily settled by a 
little investigation. For instance, nearly everyone has questioned the 
authenticity of Chopin’s crazy expressions of despair on hearing of 
the fall of Warsaw in 1831. Readers will remember his extravagant 
outburst : ‘‘ Moscow reigns over the whole world. O God, do you 
exist? Yes, you exist and leave it all unavenged. ... Father, 
mother, where are you? Are you dead?... Why do I live 
... 2?” ... and so on. In William Murdoch’s biography we 
read: ‘‘ Mrs. Voynich, the translator of Chopin's collected letters, 
questions the authenticity of this fragment, but includes it im deference 
to the conviction of Dr. Opienski, who says that no Polish biographer 
has ever doubted it’’. Yet I have read this document—scribbled 
in pencil—with my own eyes. It is to be found in an autograph-book 
(not a diary), which contains, along with water-colour sketches and 
other things, some verses by Constance Gladkowska. Chopin 
apparently used this as a kind of note-book after he left Poland. In 
it he also stuck one of George Sand’s first letters, containing the 
words ‘‘ On vous adore ’’. (Hoesick says that the book and letter 
were lost in a fire at Cracow!) 

On the other hand there is at least one letter, to Elsner, which is 
accepted as genuine, but of which the manuscript is certainly not in 
Chopin’s handwriting. A certain amount of difficulty has arisen from 
the fact that a large number of letters and souvenirs of Chopin were 
destroyed when Russian soldiers, in 1868, sacked the house in Warsaw 
where they were preserved. Not everything was lost, however, and 
there is to-day aconsiderable number of such relics, which, together 
with those still existing in France, constitute a surprisingly large 
body of material of great interest to students of the composer's life. 
The largest private collection is doubtless that of Monsieur Edouard 
Ganche, president of the Société Frédéric Chopin. M. Leopold 
Binental also has a fine collection in Warsaw, while most of the relics 
which remained in the possession of the Chopin family have been 
acquired by the Polish national museums and libraries. In 1932 
an exhibition to commemorate the centenary of Chopin's arrival in 
Paris brought together at the Bibliothéque Polonaise about three 
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hundred different piéces, without counting those of M. Ganche’s 
collection, which number eight hundred. These rich collections bring 
to life again the whole period and transport us into the atmosphere of 
elegance and aristocracy in which Chopin lived. There are the 
programmes and tickets of his concerts, his neatly bound manuscripts, 
gifts to him from the Parisian and Polish nobility, his elegantly gilt 
shoe-cupboard, the cast of his hand, his bust by the famous Dantan. 
He enjoyed giving presents as much as receiving them, and during 
his Paris years he was constantly sending gifts to his family. His 
exquisite taste is apparent everywhere. I possess a luxuriously bound 
und inscribed copy of the Nocturnes Op. 15, which he sent to his 
sister Louise in 1834. 

New material is continually coming to light, some of it, perhaps, 
not too reliable, as, for example, the Variations on an air from 
Rossini’s ‘ Cenerentola’ for flute, which were shown to me in 
Warsaw as being by Chopin. ‘‘ New’ portraits often turn up. 
Indeed M. Edouard Ganche assured me that during the last twenty- 
five years no less than six unauthenticated portraits had come into 
the market. Some day, perhaps, stock will be taken of all this 
material, and the standard biography of the composer written. 

For the present it is to Poland that we must look for a lead in the 
matter. The new Poland acknowledges her debt to Chopin, who by 
his music kept nineteenth century Europe aware of the existence of 
a Polish nation, while every other manifestation of the national con- 
sciousness was cruelly suppressed by her conquerors. The 
** Frederick Chopin School of Music ** carries on the traditions of his 
art: in February 1937 there is to be an international Chopin 
festival under the auspices of this school. A committee has been set 
up to look after his birthplace at Zelazowa Wola. The house has 
been restored and the garden laid out, not, I fear, to everyone's 
satisfaction. Still, it is here, as one tramps over the endless plain 
with its geese and storks and sandy roads, exchanging with the peasant 
folk the ancient greeting ‘‘ Praised be Jesus Christ '’—‘‘ For ever and 
ever, Amen ’’, that Chopin’s mazurkas and polonaises assume a deeper 
significance, and he whom we have too long known as the dandy of 
the Parisian salons is transfigured into the heroic singer of Poland's 
triumphs and misfortunes. 
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By GERALD ABRAHAM 


Ir all the Russian music, other than folk-songs, written before 
Glinka’s Ruslan and Lyudmila were wiped out of existence, the world 
would not be very much the poorer. ‘There are some beautiful things 
in A Life for the Tsar, which has so long enjoyed a text-book reputa- 
tion as ‘ the first Russian opera’ (which it is not), but as a whole 
Glinka’s first opera is of little more than historic interest. Ruslan 
is a different matter. Despite the dreamlike incoherence of its action, 
despite its occasional patches of weak and conventional music, it is a 
genuine masterpiece. A Life for the Tsar is merely the best of the 
fairly numerous Russian-flavoured imitations of Italian opera produced 
by Russian dilettanti and by the foreign composers who had settled 
at the court of Petersburg; it takes only a few timid steps into the 
‘new world ’ of nineteenth century Russian music, Ruslan marches 
boldly into it. 


‘ Two new elements contribute to the musical beauty of Ruslan and 
Lyudmila,’ says Calvocoressi.“’ ‘ The archaism of the old Russian 
heroic style, introduced in music for the first time and which was 
later to be exploited by Balakirev, Mussorgsky and Borodin in Russia, 
Khovanshchina, Prince Igor and the B minor Symphony: and the 
orientalism which was to penetrate the whole of Russian music. A 
third, for which Glinka was no doubt indebted to Weber and which 
is of the highest importance, is the magical romanticism so favourable 
to the free development of the musical imagination.’ 

This deepening and intensification of the ‘ national’ element in 
Glinka’s music can hardly be attributed to the influence of the youthful 
poem of Pushkin’s on which the opera is based. Writing of Pushkin’s 
Ruslan, D. 8. Mirsky says® that ‘ what is really most conspicuous 
in the poem is that bracing cold of eighteenth century frivolous 


Glinka: biographie critique. Paris, 1911. 

(2) Although Glinka had a poor opinion of Weber, even of Der Freischiitz. 
He complained to Liszt of Weber’s ‘ excessive use of the dominant seventh 
in root position.’ To which Liszt replied, ‘ Vous étes avec Weber comme 
deux rivaux, qui courtisez la méme femme.’ 

(3) Pushkin. Routledge, 1926. 
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sensuality which refuses to take life solemuly and uses everything to 
build up a romantic (if you like) but fantastic, unreal, ballet-like 
decoration. The poetry of Ruslan and Lyudmila is closely akin to the 
poetry of the classical ballet, and it is not irrelevant to compare it 
to the splendid ballets of Didelot, which were then the most popular 
show in Petersburg and of which Pushkin wrote a little later with 
such enthusiasm. It was in fact before long turned into a ballet and 
was popular on the stage for many years in this form, until Glinka 
made it the libretto for his opera. On its appearance * [in 1820] ‘ the 
poem was greeted by some and condemned by others for its 
romanticism and excess of ‘* national colour.’’ It is difficult now to 
understand this impression. Of course the style is distantly related to 
that of Ariosto, but it is permeated with the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century and not very much more romantic than Zadig or 
La Princesse de Babylone. . . . The ‘‘ national ’’ element is even 
less conspicuous. It amounts to a few names ond a few very modified 
and ‘‘ frenchified’’ situations. ... The names of Kiev and 
Vladimir ’ [who in Glinka’s opera is called Svetozar] ‘ were suggested 
by the old epic folk-songs published in 1804 (and again in 1818), but 
of the spirit of either romance or folk-epic there is nothing in 
Pushkin’s poem. It is a highly elaborate and artistic toy. .. . 
There is no ‘“‘significance *’ or ‘‘ symbolism ’’ behind the gallant 
adventures of [uslan and Lyudmila. It is just an agreeable poetic 


pageant.’ 

There, of course, Mirsky is perfectly right. Nevertheless it is 
amusing to note that Dostoevsky with characteristic misplaced 
ingenuity contrived to read into Glinka’s opera a symbolic meaning 
congenial to his Slavophile political views. His daughter Lyubov 
tells us) that when he took his children to the opera ‘* he always 
chose Ruslan and Lyudmila. . . . My father seems to have wished to 
engrave the legend on our childish hearts. It is indeed very curious; 
it is a political allegory, prefiguring the destiny of the Slav nations. 
Lyudmila, the daughter of Prince Vladimir, represents the Western 
Slavs. Chernomor, an Oriental magician, a hideous dwarf with a 
long beard, who personifies Turkey, arrives at Kiev when a great 
festival is in progress, plunges everyone into a magic sleep, and carries 
off the fair Lyudmila to his castle. Two knights, Ruslan (Russia) and 
Farlaf (Austria), pursue the dwarf, and after many adventures arrive 
at Chernomor’s castle,’ and so on. This fantastic interpretation 
conveniently overlooks the amiable oriental prince Ratmir. But it 
is hardly necessary to point out that the alleged ‘ symbolism ° throws 


(4) Fyodor Dostoevsky: A Study. Heinemann, 1921. 
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light on nothing but Dostoevsky’s mind and only a confusing shadow 
on Pushkin’s poem and Glinka’s opera. 

Pushkin himself in later years was dissatisfied with his youthful 
work. Glinka tells us in his memoirs that ‘ at one of Zhukovsky’s 
evenings Pushkin, speaking of his poem Ruslan and Lyudmila, said 
he would like to make many alterations in it; I wanted to learn from 
him just what changes he proposed to make, but his untimely end 
prevented me from doing so.’ Elsewhere he says, ‘ I had hoped to 
draw up the scenario under Pushkin’s guidance, but was prevented by 
his untimely end.’ Pushkin’s tragic death (on January 29th/ 
February 10th, 1837) was a serious blow to Glinka; as we shall see, 
he was obliged to fall back on what amounted almost to a committee 
of librettists, who between them contrived to reduce a tale, already 
fantastic and inconsequent, to complete incoherence. 

‘The first thought of Ruslan and Lyudmila was given me by 
our well-known humourist, Prince Shakhovsky,’ Glinka tells us. 
‘According to him, the réle of Chernomor ought to have been written 
for Vorobieva ’ [the celebrated contralto, wife of the bass Petrov, who 
actually took the part of Ratmir with enormous success]. ‘Ayvazovsky 
[the marine painter] gave me three Tartar melodies, two of which 
I used for the lezginka and the third for the andante of Ratmir’s scena 
in act III of the opera.’ Even long before this, he had picked up 
two other exotic melodies that could now be woven into the score. 
During a holiday in Finland in 1829 ‘ one of the Finnish postilions 
sang a song that greatly pleased me; I made him repeat it over and 
over again and, having fixed it in my memory, used it subsequently as 
the chief theme of Finn's ballad in Ruslan and Lyudmila. . . . In 
the autumn of the same year, at Shterich’s, I heard a Persian song, 
sung by a secretary of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, Khozreyv Mirza. 
This motive served me for the Persian chorus in Ruslan.’ Still earlier, 
in 1827, he had written an aria in A flat for baritone, to words by 
A. Y. Rimsky-Korsakov, ‘ the adagio of which I was able to use for 
the canon in the finale of act I,’ one of the finest things in the whole 
opera. 

In December, 1887, eleven months after Pushkin’s death, Glinka 
told his mother that all his thoughts were ‘ centred on the new 
opera.’ And he must have begun the music during the next few 
months, for during the summer he was sent to the Ukraine on official 
business and while staying with his friend Tarnovsky, who maintained 
a private orchestra on his estate at Kachenovka, ‘I found in my 


(5) This last was also used by Ferdinand David in Le Désert. 
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portfolio a couple of numbers written (I don’t know when) for Ruslan : 
the Persian chorus and Chernomor’s march ; I heard both these pieces 
for the first time at Kachenovka, played very well; in Chernomor’s 
march we substituted wine-glasses for the Glockensprel.’ During the 
same visit (June, 1838) ‘ my old school-friend, N. A. Markovich ’ 
[poet and historian] ‘ helped me with * [the words of] ‘ Finn’s ballad, 
shortening it and imitating * [Pushkin’s style in} ‘ as many verses as 
were necessary to round off the piece. . . . When the ballad was 
finished, I sang it time after time with the orchestra.’ 


The next two numbers to be composed were Gorislava’s cavatina 
(by November, 1838) and Lyudmila’s cavatina in act I (by the spring 
of 1839). And at this stage in the work Glinka at last began to turn 
his attention to the not unimportant matter of the libretto. Hitherto 
he had simply been writing music for points in the action that appealed 
to him, trusting that they could be fitted into the whole later, and 
adapting or imitating Pushkin’s verses to suit his purpose. But an 
unrhymed narrative poem, not even divided into stanzas, is very far 
from being a practical libretto, and so far Glinka had not even sketched 
out a rough dramatic scenariv. 

The almost incredible history of the scenario and libretto is extra- 
ordinarily confused, owing to the discrepancies between Glinka’s 
memoirs and letters and his friend Kukolnik’s diary. (Neither 
memoirs nor diary is a completely reliable document.) Glinka tells us 
in his memoirs that he had been introduced to a certain Staff-Captain 
Shirkov ‘ as a person quite capable of writing a libretto for my new 
opera. He was indeed a very cultured and talented fellow ; he sketched 
beautifully and wrote verses with great facility. At my request he 
wrote, by way of trial, Gorislava’s cavatina’ [in act II1] * and part 
of the first act. The trial was very satisfactory, but instead of thinking 
out the whole plan and action of the piece beforehand, I at once set 
to work at the cavatinas of Lyudmila and Gorislava, not bothering 
at all about the dramatic action, but supposing that all this could 
be settled afterwards.’ In the postscript of a letter to N. A. Markovich, 
dated September 20th/October 2nd, 1838, he says, ‘ My poet has 
finished the first act and begun the second very successfully.’ Then, 
some seven weeks after this, occurred a picturesque incident narrated 
by both Kukolnik and the composer, when the poetaster Bakhturin 
* undertook to draw up the plan of the opera and, although drunk, 
did so in a quarter of an hour.’ 

But a love-affair, domestic troubles, ill-health and a lifelong 
tendency to indolence interfered sadly with the progress of the opera. 
We hear nothing more of it till August, 1840, when Glinka writes to 
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Shirkov: ‘1 have never written so much and never yet felt such 
inspiration. I implore you, write the 4th act im accordance with the 
programme sent you; while | am in the country I will go into it with 
you in still more detail.’ A fortnight later he does write again from 
the country (Novospasskoe), begging Shirkov to * set to work first of 
all with the 5th act, particularly with the duet and with the finale. 
According to my reckoning, I’ve still got 2 months’ work in the writing 
out of what is already composed; if you can let me have the 5th act, 
the thing will go with a swing.’ And he encloses a * programme ' 
explaining that ‘ except the march and dances’ there is as yet no 
music for act LV, * so the poet has carte blanche,’ describing what 
he wants for the finale of that act, and specifying the numbers 
required for act V. 

Glinka also tells us in his memoirs that during his stay in the 
country he wrote the introduction to Ruslan in three weeks,‘ and 
that on the way back to Petersburg in one feverish night he devised 
the finale of the opera. During the greater part of September and 
October he temporarily abandoned his opera to write incidental music 
for Kukolnik’s Prince Kholmsky. In November he was ill. It was 
not till December that he took up Ruslan again, writing the scene of 
Lyudmila in Chernomor’s castle (act IV), the chorus of flowers, etc., 
and on February 18th/March 2nd (1841) he sent Shirkov, with the 
scenario of act V, the following account of the state of affairs : 

‘ Already written: (act I), Introduction, 2. Lyudmila’s aria: 
(act IT) 8. Finn’s ballad, 4. Ruslan’s aria: (act IT) 5. Persian 
chorus, 6, Gorislava’s cavatina: (act IV) Fragments from Lyud- 
mila’s scene, viz., the chorus of flowers and the andante ’ [later 
marked adagio in the score], ‘8. Chernomor’s march: (act V) 
9. Ratmir’s romance. In preparation: (a) Finale of Ist act. (b) 
Scene of the head (2nd act). (c) Dances (3rd act). (d) Lyudmila’s 
scene and dances (4th act). (e) Final chorus of the 5th act. 
Not begun: 1. Farlaf’s scene with Naina (2nd act). 2. Ratmir’s 
aria. 3. Finale (3rd act). 4. Fight and finale (4th act). 5. Sleep 
scene. 6. Scene of the killing. 7. Duet. 8. Beginning of the 
finale (5th act). . . . The overture and entr’actes can wait till 
last. "(7) 

It would be wearisome and purposeless to follow the further course 
of the composition during the rest of the year, described in detail in 
Glinka’s letters to Shirkov.“) Work was interrupted by the 
beginning of divorce proceedings against the composer’s wife, but the 


(6) The manuscript of Ruslan’s big aria in act III is also dated ‘ Sep- 
tember Ist, 1840. Novospasskoe.’ 

(7) Glinka tells us in his memoirs that he ‘ wrote the overture directly in 
full score, much of it in the régisseur’s room while rehearsals were going on.’ 

(8) Glinka’s various scenarios are very interesting as showing the care he 
took over the later stages of the libretto. 
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score was completed during the winter and spring, and sent in April 
1842 to A. M. Gedeonov, director of the Imperial Theatres. 

Gedeonov’s son, Michael, was a friend of the composer's and the 
work was dedicated to him. We learn from a letter to Shirkov that 
‘ Misha ’ Gedeonov had altered Glinka’s scenario, before the work 
was completed, in accordance with his father’s taste and to make it 
more practicable scenically."? And from the following passage in 
Glinka’s memoirs we see that he became even part-librettist : ‘ Shirkov 
having gone to the Ukraine, Kukolnik and Gedeonov undertook ’ [in 
September 1841] * to help in the difficult task of making a whole out 
of the heterogeneous separate parts of my opera. Kukolnik wrote 
verses”° for the finale of the opera and Ratmir’s aria in the 8rd act. 
Gedeonov wrote the little duet between Finn and Ruslan that follows 
Finn’s ballad, Finn’s recitative in the 83rd act, and the 4-part prayer 
with which the third act ends. And I myself wrote the scene of Farlaf 
with Naina and Farlaf's Rondo, as well as the beginning of the finale 
of the 3rd act. Thus the verses of the libretto, in addition to those 
taken from Pushkin’s poem, were written by Markovich, V. F. 
Shirkov, Kukolnik, Misha Gedeonov and me.’ 

It is obvious from the foregoing account that the resultant work— 
performed for the first time on November 27th/ December 9th, 1842, the 
sixth anniversary of the premidre of A Life for the Tsar—is hardly 
to be judged as a drama. If we can accept it as a still living opera, 
it is only because the word ‘ opera’ is wide enough to cover sins 
against every canon of Aristotle—and perhaps for the same reason 
that we do not object to ‘ Kubla Khan’ on the ground that it is 
nonsense. Ruslan is a sort of ‘ Kubla Khan’ among operas. The 
magic saves it, and the magic all lies in the music. So let us look 
a little more closely into the music, this music which is the true 
foundation-stone of the whole Russian school. On almost every page 
we shall find indications of what was to follow. 

Not so much in the slightly Weberian overture, crisp, sparkling 
little masterpiece though it is, except in the famous descending whole- 
tone scale near the end. But the opening of the first act, the scene 
at Svetozar’s court, plunges at once into the characteristic atmosphere 
of Prince Igor, Tsar Saltan and a dozen other Russian masterpieces. 


(9) As it was, drastic cuts had to be made during the rehearsals. 

(10) The following note was written in the margin of the memoirs by 
Kukolnik: ‘Jn English. I wrote them in that way so that on Shirkov’s 
return they could be replaced by other verses with the same meaning, but 
this did not happen and now they stand in English.’ It further appears 
from Kukolnik’s diary that Glinka actually set the English words. have 
not been able to discover when and by whom they were afterwards translated 
into Russian. 
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It is not only that the song of the bard (bayan) and the answering 
choruses are in ‘ the old Russian heroic style,’ as Calvocoressi says. 
(And it must be emphasised that Glinka was the creator rather than 
the reviver of this broad diatonic style; the bayan’s song is not very 
close to the genuine old bilini and Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin owed 
more to the first scene of Ruslan than to the bilini themselves.) Nor 
is it of much importance that Glinka’s use of piano and harp to suggest 
the gusli later became an accepted convention m Snegurochka and 
other of Korsakov’s operas. Or that there are modal touches. The 
importance of the bayan’s song is much profounder than this. Some 
of its phrases seem to contain the germ of all later Russian expression 
of lyrical emotion, of all the melodious passages where Borodin and 
Rimsky-Korsakov forget for a moment the accent of folk-song, open 
their chests, and sing a piena voce ‘ from the soul.’ Take the phrase 
to which the bayan sings of ‘ the flower of love, of springtime ’ : 


| 
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Both melodically and harmonically it contains the essence of some of 
Borodin’s most characteristic pages. The slightly facile lyricism of 
the melody, the simple, delicately tinted harmony, and the trans- 
parent, effortless but perfectly effective part-writing seem to have 
been models for every Russian composer for fifty years after. Or take 
another paesage (‘And the token of joy, child of rain and light ’) : 
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The chromatic effect of the flattened submediant (sharpened dominant) 
was the common property of all nineteenth century musicians; but, 
used as Glinka uses it here, it gave a peculiar cachet to Russian 
harmony. It is not easy to determine why the minor triad on the 
subdominant in the third bar of Ex. 2 has an effect here so different 
from its effect in, say, Schubert. Yet the difference is hardly 
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deniable. (Perhaps it is because the harmony is only a passing sigh; 
Schubert would have leaned on it for at least a couple of bars.) And 
it was certainly from Glinka that later Russian composers learned its 
voluptuous, half-oriental melancholy. 

Lyudmila's cavatina, flawed by pointless bravura passages, though 
full of character and amusingly pert in the part addressed to Farlaf, 
is rather disappointing. But the finale of the act is as full of ‘ model ' 
passages as its opening. Comparatively uninspired though it is, the 
opening of the finale—the half melodic recitatives of Svetozar, Ruslan 
and Lyudmila in turn, the treatment of the orchestral accompaniment, 
the melodic outlines and contrapuntal handling of the following 
ensemble—has served as the pattern for similar passages in nearly 
every later Russian opera. As for the B major chorus in 5/4 in 
honour of Lel, the Love God, which follows, it has left the mark of 
its blazing trills, its rich, curiously hard sonorities : 


on any number of Russian compositions in the same key, from the 
finale of Borodin’s Second Symphony to the finale of Stravinsky's 
Firebird. 

The passing clashes of seconds produced by these inverted pedals 
seem to have fascinated Glinka and suggested to him the still more 
daring music of Lyudmila’s abduction : 


Fy 


a passage that, on Rimsky-Korsakov’s own admission, served as the 
model for Sadko’s descent. Indeed a great deal of Korsakov’s 
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‘ fantastic ’ music is based on such regular, ruthlessly mathematical 
patterns as this—its bass descending in whole tones, its upper part 
in major thirds—and (like the passage leading to the canon of the 
princes) consists of out-of-the-way chord-progressions pivoting about 
a single note. 

Act II contains some memorable music: Finn’s ballad (an even 
earlier example than Kamarinskaya of Glinka’s favourite ‘ changing 
background ’ type of variation, later adopted by Russian composers in 
general); Ruslan’s big aria (part of it familiar as the second subject 
of the overture), as Russian and Glinkaesque as Farlaf’s buffo rondo 
is Italian and Rossinian; the strikingly conceived scene of the giant 
head. But as a whole this act has had a less remarkable posterity than 
the others. Only the scene between Farlaf and the witch Naina seems 
harmonically and in figuration : 


to anticipate some of Rimsky-Korsakov’s dabblings in magic (e.g., in 
Christmas Eve and the ‘ Baba Yaga’s hut’ theme of his orchestral 
Skazka). 

But there can be no question of the historical importance of the 
Persian chorus that opens act III. It is one of the loveliest things in 
the whole score and as interesting as it is beautiful. Though the 
melody was Persian in origin, it is not strikingly oriental and it has 
served as the model for a number of non-oriental ‘ maidens’ 
choruses ’ and dances of the khorovod type from those in Korsakov’s 
May Night and Mlada to the princesses’ dance in The Firebird. Like 
Fimn’s ballad, the Persian chorus is a brilliant example of the 
‘ changing background ° species of variation. The chorus of girls simply 
sings the melody over and over again unaltered, wnisono, but the 
accompaniment is typical of Glinka’s fertility of invention at its best, 
rich in device and colour (both harmonic and orchestral). The 
arabesque ornamentation of the variation at the words, ‘Beauties here 
will swarm about you ’ : 
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a Chorus uncon 


is the historic prototype of Islamey, Tamara, Scheherazade and The 
Golden Cockerel, indeed of nearly all Russian essays in pseudo- 
orientalism. 

At the same time it is easy to exaggerate the importance of the an 
orientalism in Ruslan—or for that matter in Russian music in general, 
Despite his use of a certain amount of genuine eastern material, 
Glinka’s orientalism is little more than a convention, though in justice 
to him it must be said that he was the inventor of the convention : 
the triplet arabesques, the luscious, languorous scoring and tonalities. 
It is worth noting that Ratmir’s aria in act III, the first part of which 
is a genuine Tartar melody, has left a much smaller mark on later 
Russian music (except on some of Borodin’s themes) than his romance 
in act V, ‘ She is life to me, she is joy to me * with its middle section, 
‘ Many beauties have loved me’ : 
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which seems to be entirely spurious. The D flat of Ratmir’s romance 7 : 
and the D major of the languorous Turkish dance in 6/8 time in wee: 4 
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act IV were obviously the origin of Balakirev’s infatuation with those 
keys and their relative minors. 

If the Persian chorus is rich in the ore that the * mighty handful ’ 
afterwards mined so profitably, the rest of the third act is hardly less 
so. The overlapping motives introducing Gorislava’s recitative, the 
chromatic figure introduced in the accompaniment to her romance, 
the little demisemiquaver ornament in Ratmir’s aria, the orchestral 
accompaniment” to the song of the harem-girls as they surround 
Ratmir (closely anticipating a passage in T’sar Saltan)—all these 
contributed elements to the formation of the characteristic ‘ Russian 
style.’ And it is only just to point out that if the later composers 
were indebted to Glinka for so many of their most attractive traits, 
he must also be debited with some of the weaker ones. Rimsky- 
Korsakov might have hesitated about the smooth, insipid ensembles of 
The Tsar’s Bride and still weaker works if Glinka had not offered him 
such precedents as the quartet that closes act ITI of Ruslan. 

The first noteworthy passage in act IV is the delicious chorus of 
flowers—again in the warm, ‘ languorous ’ key of D flat. This act- 
particularly this scene and the fight between Ruslan and Chernomor— 
is the only part of the work (except perhaps the ‘ magic dances * in 
act III and the finale of the last act), showing traces of Weber’s 
musical influence, i.e., of Oberon and Euryanthe. But the Weberian 
influence is slight enough even here and Weber would never have 
written such a passage as this one in the fight scene : 


t 


ce 


Certainly there is nothing in the least Weberian about the lullaby 
just before Chernomor’s appearance, a genuine Russian lullaby.” 
As for Chernomor’s march, it is no wonder that Liszt was so struck 
by it that he hastened to transcribe it for piano. It is absolutely 
original. Glinka produces a bizarre effect by purely melodic means : 


(41) A folk-tune already used by Glinka in his Capriccio on Russian Themes 
for piano duet (1834). 

12) Cf. those in Tchaikovsky's Nuteracker and Stravinsky's Firebird. 
Rimsky-Korsakov seems ta have unconsciously recollected bars 7 and 8 in 
the last act of Snegurochka (Snegurochka’s ecstatic phrase, ‘O my hero and 
friend ’). 
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though in the trio it is the harmonic aspect that attracts attention : 


Vins, and glockensprel. 


si 


precursor of some of Korsakov’s fantastic ingenuities, notably the 
Astrologer’s music in The Golden Cockerel. 

Of the oriental dances that follow, all of them interesting, the 
Cancasian lezginka is outstanding. Harmonically it is one of the most 
astonishing products of the first half of the nineteenth century, 
certainly one of the most daring. The last part, containing such 
audacities as 
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was always cut at the Maryinsky Theatre; it remained too ‘ modern ’ 
for official ears three-quarters of a century after it was written. But 
it has left indelible marks on other Russian masterpieces from 
Prince Igor (dance of the Polovtsian boys) to The Rite of Spring 
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Constant Lambert has pointed out“ that ‘the ‘‘Adoration de la 
Terre *’ section at the end of the first tableau in Le Sacre is fore- 
shadowed in the offending passage of Ruslan, while the almost equally 
revolutionary ‘* Cortége of the Elders ’’ which precedes it can be 
traced back (through the wizard’s procession in Firebird and other 
pieces) to the march which accompanies the wizard Chernomor in 
Glinka’s opera.’ 

On the whole the fifth act is disappointing. Ratmir’s romance has 
already been mentioned ; and the little orchestral coda to the Ratinir- 
Finn duet is worth noting as it obviously served Rimsky-Korsakov as 
the model fer parallel passages in Snegurochka. The finale, heavily 
drawn on in the overture, is brilliant and the introduction in it of a 
theme from the lezgirka both ingenious and effective. But it can 
hardly be said that the opera ends at the highest peak of Glinka’s 
achievement. 

In one point, and one only, Ruslan is less advanced than A Life fer 
the Tsar. Glinka had used leading themes freely and with fine dramatic 
effect in his earlier opera, but in Ruslan they are employed hardly at 
all, Chernomor’s whole-tone scale is really the only leading theme in 
the opera. On the other hand the musical characterization is far more 
consistent in the later work. It is not only that Lyudmila’s music 
is generally frivolous, Farlaf’s ridiculous, Ratmir’s oriental, Svetozar’s 
broad and with a hint of the archaic, dimly foreshadowing Prince 
Yury’s in Kitezh. All the characters, even minor ones such as Finn, 
have a genuine musical existence and musical personality. In fact 
they hardly exist at all outside their music. 


(13) Article in The Radio Times, May 24th, 1935, 
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ONE MAN’S MEAT 
By Scorr Gopparp 


Dear Mra. Puanrom, 


Of all the odd things that have happened to me the reading 
of your letter has been one of the oddest. Had you not been at a 
school where I myself was once on the staff I don’t think I should 
even have answered. But the old school tie is, as I am told, stronger 
than any tie even of consanguinity and I suppose that is why I, who 
hate writing, have after all answered you. I doubt whether you'll 
like what I say, indeed I don’t expect you'll understand much of it. 
For my opinions will be coloured by the fact that I’ve been through 
the mill and only those who've done the same will see the point. 
You on the other hand not only have not been through the mill but 
on your own showing don’t even know how the machinery functions, 
You tell me you want to be a music critic (I note with pleasure that 
you don’t commit that grim solecism ** musical critic “’) and ask me 
to tell you something about it. About what? As to whether it’s a 
good job? Well, it’s a job like any other. Or do you mean, is it an 
economic proposition? That depends on what you consider to be the 
necessities of life. Or do you want to know how to go about the job 
when once you've taken it on? what pitfalls to avoid? what signs to 
look for? 

You end by telling me that you're eighteen. Eighteen and wanting 
to be a music critic. Incredible. But I suppose you mean what you 
say, for you come from a school where people are taught fairly 
successfully not to be fools. But though you may mean what you 
say I’m certain you have no idea of what you're up against. I'll try 
to show you some of the ardours and endurancies you'll be expected 
to undergo. 

To shepherd the young is a difficult task and things being as they are 
you will probably be put on to it at the outset of your career. That 
is not as it should be, for the position is one of extreme responsibility. 
But you will have to face it early. You will, in fact, be sent to 
arbitrate on a matter no less important than the whole future of some 
young performer. Luckily for your peace of mind, unless you happen 
to recall what you are reading now, you won't be aware of this fact 
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but will treat the recital in question primarily as an opportunity for 
journalism. You will thus be spared any twinges of conscience (those 
will come later when you remember how lightheartedly you went 
through with the job) but you probably won’t be much of a guide and 
counsellor to the young creature who buys your paper the next 
morning in order to read what you have written about that exceedingly 
important first recital. What this young performer will want are 
two things. One of them is a report which will keep his relatives 
quiet. The other is constructive criticism. With the first you have 
nothing to do, with the second everything. 

If you think you can see the truth then of course you must make 
certain that it appears in your notice. If you are not sure you will 
need to go carefully while you hedge in an attempt to fill a quarter 
of a column with something more definite than the contents of your 
own mind, This emergency may have come about because of your 
own inability to discover what the recitalist is at; equally it may have 
arisen because the recitalist was at nothing at all, started off indeed 
with a mind as blank as the one with which you ended. If that is so 
you, who are a tyro at the job of recital criticism, are to be pitied, for 
there is nothing so tedious as this kind of performance nor anything 
needing more skill in the reporting. But let us take it that you are 
not so unlucky, that your recitalist is either good (or at least passably 
decent) or bad (or at least distinctly poor). What are you to do then? 

When the recital has been good you need not take up much of the 
paper’s space. Just say the thing was what it was and have done 
with it. Reasons don't matter in a case of this kind and your editor 
will not mind having a bit of extra space left over for a tit-bit about a 
film star or a boxer (I am taking for granted that you are writing for 
a paper that deals in actualities). But if the recital has been rank 
bad or even moderately poor you will need every inch of space vou 
van get. For when a thing is bad, or when you put forward the 
suggestion that it is, you will have to give reasons. Your young 
performer will be disappointed if you don’t say why you liked the 
recital but simply and shortly that you did like it; on the other hand 
he'll be extremely upset, and justifiably, if you slate him and give no 
reasons. It will be no use your saying merely that the recital was a 
bad one. You must back your judgment, in that case, with chapter 
and verse. 

In the art of sinking in criticism we have now reached a fairly low 
depth but not yet the lowest nor the most dangerous. For even 
though the recital may be rank bad there still remain degrees of 
badness. The performer may fail because of excessive youth. Now in 
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such a case although the law of libel or that of slander is so constituted 
that no one can understand it and so no one can administer it 
accurately, which being the case you are disallowed the exquisite 
pleasure of falling tooth and nail on the misguided people who ever 
allowed the young person in question to appear on the public platform, 
you can at least let it be known that you consider the creature was 
too young to face such an ordeal. You may thereby strengthen the hand 
of some friend who already had felt that the parents were going the 
best way about it to kill the kid but had so far not dared to speak out. 
By your report you may have opened the floodgates of this relative’s 
pent-up wrath and saved the child for a better fate. (The tragedy 
is that in any case probably the loving parents will refuse to listen 
to reason and so a great number of tender nerves will be shattered 
and there'll be epilepsy in this generation and schizophrenia in the 
next. However, that’s not exactly your business. You're not a 
doctor, nor am 1.) But still, if it is excessive youth that has caused 
the recital to fall flat you will be able to say something to the point. 
And if you boil with rage because you feel all the time that you should 
be talking not to the child but to its foolish parents and guardians 

. well, you must boil, for there’s nothing else you can do short of 
going to the people and talking to them yourself. That I don't 
advise. 

There is another cause of failure in a first recital which you may 
have to report and though it is less of a burden to the conscience it is 
more of a bother to the ingenuity. You may feel that the creature 
has been badly taught. Now you're not allowed to say that, for if 
you do you might take away the means of livelihood of some third 
party and you could be had up in the courts for that. You'll have to 
do some hard thinking and some careful steering if you're not going 
to be sunk on that reef. I suppose there may be a way of writing a 
notice of a concert of this ineptitude in such a way that the performer 
realizes that a change of teacher is indicated. If such a way exists, 
I don’t know it. I have tried, but in the cases in which I have been 
able to trace the effects of any notice of mine there has never been 
one instance where an incompetent teacher who had ruined the 
performer's chances of producing a good first recital was shown the 
door. The teacher is always able to explain away an unfavourable 
notice by sneering at the incompetence of the musical press. The 
young performer, probably already spoon-fed on such twaddle, knows 
too little to be able to judge and also is almost certainly ready to 
buckle on its defensive armour and agree with the teacher. So you 
see, even if you have managed to find a form of words which will 
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convey your loathing of incompetent teaching without running you 
into an action for libel (1 for one shall read that notice of yours with 
palpitating imterest) you won't have scored any lasting triumph, for 
the dice are inevitably and heavily loaded against you. 

But all these are but technical difficulties. There remains a more 
horrible predicament, that which can only be called an ethical 
nightmare. This will come to pass when a first recital has been so 
bad that you are certain that the giver of it should be told not only 
never to do such a thing again but positively to give up trying to do 
anything at all with the special instrument with which he or she has 
inflicted these horrors on your ears. Here you will find yourself in 
the devil of a fix, that is if you are what I take you to be, a sensitive 
being, not a reporter of the bull-in-the-china-shop variety who never 
realizes that while he is having ‘‘ fun *’ in lashing out and breaking 
the pots he may also be breaking a human spirit. But if you do 
see your responsibility here, you having to tell youth that years of 
work have been wasted and that it had better give up practising 
the one art it wants to practise, then you'll sweat blood. And let 
me repeat that it’s monstrous that you should be faced with 
a momentous decision of this kind, you who see how momentous it is. 
That's the sort of thing that we elderly, thick-skinned, bald-headed 
nonentities ought to deal with. Certainly you, the shivering young 
tyro, ought not to have to be given the job. It’s not altogether our 
fault, for the great ones down Fleet Street who between you and me 
know nothing about such things have got a ridicuious hierarchical bee 
in their bonnet. The higher one is on a paper the more it is insisted 
on that one shall cover the ** bigger "’ or ‘* more important *’ concerts. 
(How ‘* bigness *’ and ‘* importance *’ are gauged no one knows, but 
there is something in it to do with size of audience and a great deal 
to do with social backing.) Thus it is that we elder creatures are 
hardly allowed to be seen at first recitals and these exceedingly 
important and often very difficult matters are thus left to you younger, 
less experienced men. I don’t mean that we're sorry to escape these 
things. I only mean that it’s wrong that you should have to do them. 


When you're up against this kind of problem you'll need to exercise 
the greatest care. Firstly, you must sit out the whole dreary concert, 
even enduring those bitter dead-sea fruit called encores when the 
hideous array of relatives, its hands already lacerated with the strain 
of putting pep into the applause, bursts its last pair of gloves in an 
endeavour to keep the limp family flag flying. You must stay for all 
this (that is if your paper has not arranged for you to cover another 
concert as well that evening) for there is always a chance that the 
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most hopeless recitalist, the terror of the concert over, may throw off 
a trifle the performance of which will enable you to temper your 
harshness. But if nothing comes of this nature, then you had better 
put some extra food and drink inside you and get to work on your 
notice. Here the cnly advice I can offer is to say nothing whatsoever 
of a general nature about this unfortunate concert. In any case you 
can’t tell the truth in so many words, so you had better wrap little 
pieces of it up in a corresponding number of pieces of verbiage and 
hurl these pellets one after another in the direction of the target on 
which, if things were properly managed, you should by now have 
scored a neat bull’s-eye. Take the programme work by work, show 
how each suffered from some defect, and leave the reader to judge. 
Probably next year you will see the name of that very dud performer 
flaunting itself outside a concert hall. In that case I can only wish 
for you an editor sufficiently aware or sufficiently lazy to take your 
advice and agree that that concert shall not be covered. For, be 
vou never so subtle in suggesting that a performer should give up the 
job, your subtlety will be lost on the one reader for whom it is meant. 


But let’s turn to something more diverting. As time goes on and 
your chief finds that you are a reliable reporter other work will be 
shifted off on to your young shoulders. After the tyro’s first recital 
the endless prancings of the established war-horses. You will have 
to cover the recitals of the great; not the really first-rate—those we 
elder people will go on covering—but the performers who are existing 
on a reputation that once may have been worth half what one is told 
but now is backed by nothing but sham. This sham is often pitiful. 
That is one of the reasons why we send you. To watch a young 
creature making a fool of itself in public is disagreeable enough. To 
have to sit still while eld makes all the proper gestulations and 
produces only dead rabbits from the hat, that is a thing we cannot 
face. Here again I apologize. It should be incumbent on those like 
ourselves who have helped to make, or allowed themselves to be 
bullied into supporting, these immense reputations to go to all their 
concerts, to follow their career through all eternity, and an eternity 
it will be, believe me. You, on the other hand, should be sent out 
to look round among the more promising of those who are only 
beginning to make reputations. Then you can decide who you will 
boost and with our awful example before you (you should be taken 
once and again to view us as we sit at the back of the concert mumbling 
dead bones) you will take care that you are not hasty in assessing 
degrees of talent. 


But for the moment we are imagining you faced with a talent 
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that has outrun itself and that has gone stale. All this will bother 
you at first and that it should do so is a tribute to your honesty. 
Can you do the journalistic trick and yet keep honest with yourself? 
Can you “‘ write up ’’ this hideous travesty of an interpretation, saying 
nothing at the length required by your paper, and at the end of it 
(you may have to do this sort of thing for years) be able to look a 
spring morning in the face? It can be done but you'll have to get 
help from some source outside your daily work. May I suggest? 
When you despair of ever escaping from this business of making 
artificial bouquets to throw to shams, when you begin to dread that 
you yourself are becoming as they are and will not only never be 
given the chance of telling the truth but even when that chance comes 
your way will have forgotten the technique and only be able to go on 
muttering the old platitudes, go to Ken Wood and see how one old 
man looked facts so sternly in the face that they shrank into nothing- 
ness before the majesty of that glance. There, in one of the last 
self-portraits Rembrandt created, you will see the utter negation of 
all that face-saving on which you have been dancing attendance and 
you will realize that there is another choice before you than that of 
becoming a puppet whose strings are held by a heedless power. You 
may go on buttering up these exploded reputations, because their 
mere names have what is called news-value and so must have a certain 
space in the paper, and yet keep your sense of values (sense of 
humour, one might call it) and a generous disposition. Once and for 
all Rembrandt has made that way clear for anyone like yourself who 
can see it. I imagine that the same was meant by Samuel Butler 
(not the bishop) when he said (in a sentence reported, I believe, by 
Mr. Desmond McCarthy) ‘As long as you tell no lies to yourself and 
are kind, you may lie and lie and lie and yet not be untrue to any 
man.’ If you can once realize that, you need not be bothered about 
your own integrity as a critic. Hand out as many of these white fibs 
as you must and as few as you need, make use of all the worn verbal 
clichés and lay them at the feet of those who are satisfied with such 
offerings. Nobody with an ounce of intelligence will be taken in by 
such stuff nor will they imagine for one moment that you mean what 
you say. And if they are so dull-witted as to enquire why you write 
with your tongue in your cheek, read them a lesson in economics with 
illustrations from the lives of these Resounding Reputations (for 
some of them do have to go on in order to earn a living in these 
desperate days; others go on because they can’t do without adulation) 
and from your own precarious existence. There you can leave the 
matter, as we will do now for we’re becoming more solemn than I 
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want. Let's see if there isn’t some amusement to be had from your 
trade as a critic. 

If you get on to one of the big papers you will almost certainly be 
fastened on by hostesses. ‘This will be the more likely if you are 
sartorially presentable and maritally unattached. The second of 
these is important in this contingency. Your hostess, who is bent 
on using music as one of her chief grappling-irons (are those the 
things I mean? they're some part of the climber’s equipment, 
anyhow), doesn’t much care for critics’ wives unless they remain at 
home. Accept these flattering invitations and get all the fun you can 
from coming on after two concerts to sit on gilt chairs listening to 
still more music. It may be fun at first, for you'll see the bearers 
of great and notorious names and that’s always a thrill when one is 
new to it. You'll soon find out what it is all about, that behind the 
facade there is reality which may well take the shape of a halfpenny- 
stamped envelope on the breakfast tray the next morning enclosing 
the notice of a concert across the top of which will be scrawled in a 
bold feminine hand ‘* Do come to this, She is so good ’’. And there 
you'll be and serve you right. It’s now up to you to decide when 
the next invitation comes whether it goes on the mantelpiece or into 
the w.p.b. This scrt of social opportunity has its uses. After a short 
experience of the different houses where music is used for social ends 
you will get to know sets and cliques and types and by that means 
will be able to judge the nature of an audience when you look round 
a concert hall and so tell whether the concert is sailing under its own 
colours or is being blown along by the capricious winds bred in 
Mayfair. Ridiculous as this second state of affairs may be it were as 
well that you recognized it when you meet it. For it may be that 
you will one day be called to write for a paper less interested in the 
musical than the social aspect of the concert world. If that be so you, 
poor wight, will have te know how to sense the social atmosphere of a 


concert hall and write accordingly. I don’t think I shall envy you - 


your job, but since you may be forced to take it on it is as well to be 
prepared and ** parties ’’ will prepare you. They will provide you 
also with some diverting moments. The lady who once told me ** O 
I think she’s wonderful, such a voice, especially in those light 
French things, you know, Brahms .. .’’ may have wondered at 
the rigidity of my facial muscles but mercifully never knew how near 
she had brought me to doing the nose trick in a glass of champagne. 
The vapidity of your fellow guests will amuse you if you are not too 
tired to be other than bored at it. But eventually not even ** charm * 
will make bearable the crass stupidity of those who insist on having 
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opinions about music and musicians. When that stage has been 
reached your party days are over. You will know all the moves in 
the game and the fun of the thing will be gone. Even the chance 
of meeting some artist you admire will not lure you from your 
fireside. 

On this is it useless for me to offer advice. You will have to go 
through the mill, meet these exquisite creatures, suffer the inevitable 
disillusionment, and pay the price. It will stiffen your fibre and put 
you on your guard as much against disliking as liking. For if you've 
had to resist the temptation to deal easily with the lapses of one 
performer because you know from experience how charming she is 
as an individual (** and after all everybody has their off-days *’) it 
should not take you long to discover that it is equally necessary to 
guard against slating some popinjay who has annoyed you, while you 
excuse your atrabilious temperament on the score of his having ruined 
good music with his mannered rendering. As soon as vou realize how 
the situation can be complicated by personal contacts with the people 
who you are supposed simply to hear you will probably come to the 
same conclusion as the one I have reached, which is . . . Well, 
anyhow, you'll reach it too, I think. 

I still wonder why you want to be a critic of music. Is it because 
you are interested in the art of verbal expression and the only thing 
you know about is music? that you love music and the only thing 
you can do is to write about it? I know someone who drifted into 
the job for some such reasons and though a good deal of the bloom 
went from the grape there was still enough interest left after tens of 
years of recitals to make the job worth while. And most extraordinary 
of all, interest in music as music has never decreased. Watch yourself 
there. If ever that comes to pass flee concerts like the plague. If 
you don’t you're in for trouble of a peculiarly distressing nature. 

I believe what I’ve been wanting to do is to put you off. And 
now I’m not sure that I ought to do that. For you are evidently an 
eager spirit and it’s only through the constant immingling of that 
kind of fresh and vigorous inspiration that a profession such as this 
can keep vital. And so I almost hope you will be apprenticed, for my 
sake, that is, for I shall then be able to watch your progress and 
the sight will be worth the responsibility of knowing that this letter, 
deciding you on taking a step fraught with such importance for your 
future, was sent, in no little trepidation, by your illogical well-wisher, 


8. G. 
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REGISTER OF BOOKS ON MUSIC 


The following list contains a selection of recent books on music. All prices are 
net, and in the case of foreign books, the figure quoted is that at which the 
cheapest copy can be purchased in the country in which it is published. 


Adam von Fulda. Ehmann, Wilhelm: 
Adam von Fulda als Vertreter der ersten 
deutschen Komponistengeneration. pp. 
200. 24. Junker & Diinnhaupt: Berlin, 
1936. 9.50 M. [Neue deutsche Forsch- 
ungen. Abt. Musikwissenschaft, Bd. 2) 

Bach. Gurlitt, Willibald: Johann 
S-bastian Bach. Der Meister und sein 
Werk. (Vortrag). pp. 78. Furche- 
Verlag: Berlin, 1936. 1.80 M. 

K6éberle, Adolf: Bach, Beethoven, 
Bruckner als  Symbolgestalten des 


Glaubens. Eine frémmigkeitsgeschtliche 


Deutung. pp. 62. Furche-Verlag: 
Berlin, 1936. 2M. 

Barbieri. Subir4, José: Manuscrilos 
de Barbieri existentes en la Biblioteca 
Nacional. pp. 12. C. Bermejo: 
Madrid, 1936. [From ‘ Las Ciencias,’ 
Ano 3, no. 2.) 

Beethoven. Beethoven : Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten aus seinem Leben 100 
Fragen und Antworten. pp. 8. 
Frisch Verlag & Wilhartitz: Vienna, 
1936. 40 gr. [(A.B.—Katechismen 
der allgemeinen Bildung. 13.} 

See also under BACH (K6berle). 

Bellini. Nel 1 centenario della morte 


di Vincenzo Bellini. (A. Lualdi : 
Bellini e il suo tempo. V. Fraticelli: 
Motivi pel centenario.) pp. 38. 


Istituto fascista di cultura:Campobasso, 
1935. 

Biography. Gerigk, Herbert: 
Meister dey Musik und thre Werke. 
Herausgegeben von H. Gerigk. illus. 
pp. 308. R. Bong: Berlin, 1936. 
4.80 M. 

Brosig. Schirdewahn, Alois: Dom- 
kapellmeister Professor Dy. Moritz Brosig 
(Ztige aus seinem und seiner Eltern 
Leben.) pp. 45. Verlag der Neisser 
Zeitung, Neisse, 1936. 1M. [Zur 
schlesischen Kirchengeschichte. No.18.} 

Bruckner. See under BACH (Kéberle) 


Byzantine Music. Melpo Merlier, 
Mme.: Etude de musique byzantine. 
{1.)] Le premier mode et son plagal. 
pp. ix. 58. Paul Geuthner’ Paris, 
1935. 25 fr. [Bibliothéque musicale 
du Musée Guimet. sér. 2. tom. 2.) 


Chinese Music. Levis, John Hezedel: 
Foundations of Chinese Musical Art. 
Illustrated with musical compositions. 
pp. xiii. 233. Henry Vetch: Peiping, 
1936. 21/- 

Church Music. Orel, Alfred: Kirchen- 
mus‘halische Liturgik. Fin Leitfaden. 
pp. 93. pl 4. Béhm & Sohn : Augsburg, 
Vienna, 1936. 2.50 M. 

Ciampi. Anguissola, Carlo: Vincenzo 
Legrenzio Ciampi, musicista piacentino 
del settecento. 2a edizione. pp. 19. 
S.a. tip. Sociale: Monza, 1936. 

Folk Music. Caravaglios, Cesare: 
di folklore musicale in Italia. illus. 
pp. 469. Edit. Rispole : Naples, 1926. 
401, 

Franck. Haag, Herbert: César 
Franck als Orgelkomponist. pp. 71 
Barenreiter-Verlag ; Kassel, 1936. 4. M. 
{Heidelberger Studien zur Musikwis- 
senschaft. Bd. 

General. Hohe Schule der Musik. 
Handbuch der gesamten Musikpraxis. 
Herausgegeben yon Dr. Joseph Miiller- 
Blattau. Bd. 3. Gesang und Gesangs- 
methoden, von Dr. Erwin Ross. 
Die <Ausbildung der menschlichen 
Stimme, von Prof. Franziska Martiens- 


sen-Lohmann. Der Weg zu den 
Tasten- und Saiteninstrumenten, von 
Walter Rehberg. pp. 448. iv. 


Athenaion: Potsdam, 1936. 25.80 M. 

German Music. Hennemeyer, Kurt: 
Musik und Musiker der Ostmark. 
pp. 64. Beltz: Langensalza, 1936. 
80 pf. [Geschichte der deutschen 
Ostlande. Buch 4.} 

Werkmeister, Wilhelm : Der Stilwan- 
del in deutscher Dichtung und Musik 
des 18. Jahrhunderts. pp. 143. 
Junker & Diinnhaupt: Berlin, 1936. 
6.30 M. [Neue deutsche Forschungen 
Abt. Musikwissenschaft. Bd. 4.) 

Halle. Brautigam, R., Althallische 
Musiker. Gedenkblatter zum Handel- 
tag 1936. Herausgegeben vom 
Stadtarchiv Halle in Verbindung mit 
dem Amt fiir Wissenschaft, Verkehr 
und Statistik. ff. 18. Brand: Halle, 
1936. 1.40 M, 
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Handel. Dent, Edward: Handel in 
England. Gedachtnis-Rede anlasslich 
der 250. Geburtstagsfeier in Halle am 
24. Febr. 1935. pp. 17. Niemeyer: 
Halle, 1936. 80 pf. {Hallische 
Universitatsreden. 68.] 

Harmony. Gentili, Alberto: Nuova 
teorica dell’ armonia. 2a edizione. 
pp. xv. 558. Paravia & C.: Turin, 
1936. 25 L. 

History. Wuciani, S.A.: Mille anni 


di musica. pp. viii. 161. pl. 36 
Hoepli: Milan, 1936. 12 1. 
Instruments. Gemeente-Museum 


*s-Gravenhage. ii. De Muziek-historische 


afdeeling. (Verz. D. F. Scheurleer.) 
Door Dirk J. Balfoort. [Chiefly a 
description of the musical instruments 
in the collection.]} illus pp. 50. 
Gemeente-Museum, The Hague, 1935 

Kérner, T.A. and Rathke, © 
Instrumentations-Tabelle fiir Blas-In- 
stumente. ff. 15. Rahter: Leipzig, 
1936. 3M. 

Jewish Music. Rock, Christ? Maria 
and Briickner, Hans: Judentum und 
Musik. Mit dem A B C jiidischer und 
nichtarischer Musikbeflissener. 2 
verbesserte und erweiterte Auflage. 
pp. 248. Briickner-Verlag: Munich, 
1936. 3.80 M. 

Mahler. Walter, Bruno: Gustav 
Mahler. pp. 105. pl. 3. Reichner: 
Vienna, 1936. 3M. 

Miscellaneous. Alexander, Franz: 
Zitalenschatz der Musik 1000 Apho- 
rismen, Spriiche, Sprichworter, Redens- 
arten, Zitate von Klassikern er 
Musik und Literatur, aus Volksliedern 
usw. nach Leitworten der Musik 
geordnet. pp. 151. Ahrens: Leipzig, 
1936. 2M. 

Armsby, Leonora: Musicians Talk 
pp. xii. 242. Dial Press: New York, 
1935. 2.50§. 

Monteverdi. Pols, André M.: Het 
Leven van Monteverdi aan de jeugd 
verteld. pp. 24. Opdebeek: Antwerp, 
1936. 2 fr. 

Opera. Kolodin, Irving: The 
Metropolitan Opera, 1883-1935. illus. 
pp. xix. 589. Oxford University Press: 
New York, 1936. 

Scholtze, Johannes: Opernfiihrer. 
Oper, Operette, Ballett, Schauspiel- 
musik. 10. Auflage. Jubilaumsaus- 
gabe. pp. 48.272. Dérner: Leipzig, 
19236. 6.80 M. 

Operetta. Czech, Stany: Das Oper- 
ettenbuch. Kin Wegweiser durch die 
Operetten und Singspiele des Biihnen- 
spielplans der Gegenwart und Ver- 
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gangenheit. pp. 292 Wulffen: Dresden, 
1936. 8.20M. 

Organ. Rubardt, Paul: Alte Orgeln 
evkitingen wieder! illus. pp. 54 
Rarenreiter-Verlag; Kassel, 19236. 
1.20 M. [Deutsche Kultur in Sachsen} 

Reger. Brock, Charlotte (Lotti 
Reger): Max Reger als Vater Erin- 
nerungen. pp. 36. Elwertsche Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung: Marburg, 1936 
1.40 M. 

Riehl. Riehl, W. H.: Musik im 
Leben des Volkes. Briefe an einen 
Staatsmann Zusammengefasst, er- 
ganzt und herausgegeben von Josef 
Miiller-Blattau pp. 103. Baren- 
reiter-Verlag, Kassel, 1936. 1.50M 

Rudolph. Zimmer, Herbert: Des 
Kel. sdchsischen Seminarmusikdivektoyrs 
Karl Hermann Rudolph Leben und 
Wirken. Win Beitrag zur Musikge- 
schichte einer sachsischen Kleinstadt. 
pp. 40. Kliemt: Nossen, 1936. 80 pf 

Schoeck. Corrodi, Hans: Othmar 
Schoeck. Vine Monographie. Mit 157 
Notenbeispielen, 4 unverdéffentlichten 
Kompositionen, 1 Faksimile 
2. erweiterte Auflage. pp. 335. Huber: 
Frauenfeld & Leipzig, 1936. 9.50 Fr. 
Die Schweiz im deutschen Geistesleben. 
Ill, Reihe. Bd. 15.) 

Othmar Schoeck. Festausgabe der 
Freunde zum 50. Geburtstag. Mit 
Beitragen von Volkmar Andreae [and 
others. } Herausgegeben von Willi 
Schuh. pp. 132 Rentsch: Erlenbach- 
Ziirich, 1936. 4.50 M. 

Voice. * Herbert-Cesari, Edgar F.: 
The Science and Sensations of Vocal 
Tone. A _ school of natural vocal 
mechanics. pp. xxii. 199. Dent, 1936. 
10/6. 

Rosner, Robert: Die Grundlagen 
der Tonschénheit. Ueber Klangvered- 
lung und Tragfahigheit der menschli- 
chen Sing- und Sprechstimme. pp. 93. 
Haslinger: Vienna; Lienau: Berlin, 
1936. 2M. 

Sarges, Gerhard: Stimmgymnastik 
auf Grund dzs Riickdruckalphabets und 
die Lehre vom Unterton. m. 75. 
Schmidt & Thelow: Gotha, 1936. 
2.60 M. 

Walter. Stefan, Paul: Bruno 
Walter. Mit Beitrigen von Lotte 
Iehmann [and others]. pp. 76. pl. 4. 
Reichner: Vienna, 1936. 5 M. 

Weber. Pols, André M.: Het Leven 
van Weber aan de jeugd verteid. 
pp. 24. Opdebeek: Antwerp, 1936, 
2 fr 
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Music Observed. By A. H. Fox Strangways. The Selection made by 
Steuart Wilson. pp. 285. (Methuen, London, 1936) 6s. 


It is embarrassing for a man to be talked about in the house he 
has built and lived in, and readers of Music anp Letrers know only 
too well that A. H. F. 8S. himself has talked all too little here, being 
anxious to let others have — say. He has held most of his dis- 
cussions elsewhere, mainly in ‘ The Observer,’ and we all know how 
good his conversation there > as been, and still is. What need, then, 
to let oneself go here about this admirably made and attractively pro- 
duced one-man anthology and to say how glad one is that no other 
man intrudes? 

Sut this at least, embarrassing or not, one cannot refrain from 
saying: no other carrying the same load of learning could make us 
feel so at ease, no other address us so wisely and yet engage our hearts 
with so much kindliness and a humour that may at any moment 
gently flash at us out of a serious argument. And A. H. F. 8. would 
never dream of mentioning any topic unless he found something in 
it to take seriously. A couple of street cornet-players come into the 
book because there is a little art lurking in them somewhere; but there 
is a good deal more life, and so with every subject in this miscellany, 
which shows a man professionally in pursuit of music, but always 
relishing the humanity he knows how to discover everywhere. 

All readers of Music anp Lerrers will love going through these 
cuttings, whether they are new to them or not, for if not they will 
be like old friends; and perhaps one may add, since A. H. F. 8S. has 
good management of a pen so much at heart, that a contributor here 
and there will profit by the very first essay he comes across. It is 
called ‘ On the Writing of Articles ’ and does not invoke higher ideals 
than are realized in the pages that follow. 


BE. B. 


Essays in Musical Analysis. By Donald Francis Tovey. Vol. ITT: 
Concertos, pp. 226. (Oxford University Press, 1986) 10s. 6d. 
This is the third of the promised five volumes of Sir Donald Tovey's 
analytical essays. The fourth (‘ Illustrative Music ’) appeared just 
too late to be reviewed in the present issue; and we now look forward 

expectantly to the fifth, dealing with vocal works. 

Volumes I and II, dealing with symphonies, variations, and 
orchestral polyphony, were reviewed in these columns in April 1935; 
and I have no intention of repeating the general remarks I made then. 
About Sir Donald’s position in the world of musical learning there 
is indeed nothing new to be said. Volume TII is devoted to concertos : 
there are essays on fifty of them, from Mozart to Walton. prefaced 
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by a somewhat enlarged reprint of Sir Donald’s 1903 pamphlet on 
‘Whe Classical Concerto.’ The concert- -programmes origin of the 
analyses accounts for the omission of any mention of two or three 
of the finest of the Mozart concertos, or the B flat Beethoven; but, 
on the other hand, a good many unfamiliar modern works are included, 
even if the names of Liszt, Tchaikovsky, or Rachmaninov—familiar 
enough but not, for the purpose in hand, important—are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

A definite line is drawn, marking a definite difference of structural 
principles. There are ‘‘ concertos in classical form ’’, down to the 
violin concertos of Elgar and Somervell : and there are ‘* concertos 
without ritornello *’, from Spohr’s ‘ Scena cantante ’ and Mendelssohn 
and Schumann down to Elgar (the violoncello Concerto) and Sibelius 
and Respighi and Walton—together with orchestrally accompanied 
yariations for a solo instrument. Sir Donald has not the slightest 
objection to the existence, or the name, of the ‘“* unclassical ’ 
concerto :— 

Composers may as well write the best music they can, without being 
worried by a terminology that would confine the word “ concerto ’’ to a 
form which exists in hardly thirty perfect examples. 

But the line of demarcation is strongly emphasized: it is indeed the 
central point of the technical analyses, which are developed with a 
profound blend of learning and insight which clarifies all sorts of 
formal problems once and for all. (Not, perhaps, that Sir Donald's 
allusive humour is always equally clear: does, for example, the name 
of Gustave Doré, who perkily intrudes into the discussion of Saint- 
Saéns’s C minor Concerto, mean nowadays anything to anybody of 
a younger generation than Sir Donald’s and my own”) 

His general views on the great classics are of course well known; 
and there are, all through, hosts of freshly illuminating obiter dicta 
on particular details. But it is good also to find eight pages of cordial 
admiration of the ‘* Hungarian "’ Concerto of Joachim (in my own 
experience a gravely underestimated composer—though mainly, it is 
true, underestimated by critics who do not seem to know very much 
about him): there are notably warm words, also, for the Sibelius 
Concerto. And there is a fine spacious generosity about the last words 
of the study of the viola concerto of Walton, the Benjamin of the 
book: ‘‘ I can see no limits to what may be expected of the tone-poet 
who could create it.’’ 

One or two probably accidental omissions of points of considerable 
interest may perhaps be mentioned, in view of a second edition. Sir 
Donald says nothing about the origin of the wonderful F sharp major 
section in the slow movement of Brahms’s B flat Concerto: the 
clarinet is quoting from the second part of the song ‘ Todessehnen ’, 
written three vears earlier—a quotation that has always struck me 
as more directly impressive than the well-known quotation of the 
* Regenlied ’ in the first violin Sonata or that of ‘ Wie Melodien zieht 
es immer’ in the second. And (p. 108) does not Sir Donald rather 
obscure his point by omitting, when speaking of Joachim’s F.A.F. 
motto, to add Brahms’s own F.A.F.? (‘* Frei aber froh ”’ is the usual 
interpretation, and we find it in works of different periods, from the 
D major Ballade to the third Symphony: is not the explanation 
to be found here of the fact, vouched for by Friedliinder and 
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Mandyezewsky, that, while ordinarily by no means averse to trans- 
position of his songs, he specially wished the familiar * Minnelied 
to retain its original D major?) Moreover, when (p. 109), making 
an admirable ad hoc point, he lays it down that *‘ Brahms’s instru- 
mental melodies all show the freedom which comes only to composers 
who are accustomed to handle poetry ’’, does he not overstate? What, 
for one example, about Beethoven, who said that his ideas never under 
any circumstances came to him with vocal implications? 

It is rather a pity that Sir Donald has not cast a more closely 
scrutinizing eye over the proofs of the illustrations in music-type. 
Phrasings, etc., are often omitted; and sometimes the omission is of 
artistic importance—for instance, in the octave-subject in the finale 
of Brahms’s violin Concerto. There are also some misprints: and 
occasionally, as in the subtle pbhrasings in the Romanze of Joachim’s 
Hungarian Concerto, or in the notes of examples Nos. 1 and 11 in 
Brahms’s D minor (in the eleven bars of the former there are seven 
errors), Sir Donald seems to have been trusting his encyclopedic 
memory overmuch. Similarly on p. 52, when he speaks of all three 
of Mozart’s compositions in which the clarinet is the leading wind 
instrument as “* belonging to the last year of his life "’: this is true 
of the Concerto, but not of the Quintet (1789) or the Trio (17886). 

But, of course, it goes without saying that all this is the merest 


featherweight in a great book. 
E. W. 


William Byrd. By Edmund H. Fellowes. pp. 273. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1936) 15s. 


Dr. Fellowes’s previous book on Byrd, issued in 1923 on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of the composer's death, was, as the author points 
out in the preface to the present volume, but a brief summary, ** put 
together as a matter of emergency to meet a special need at very 
short notice.’’ Since that date, Dr. Fellowes has, by means of a 
detailed examination of contemporary documents and an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole of Byrd’s output, built up a corpus of knowledge 
of the composer's life and works which is likely to remain the basis 
of all future research. For this reason, the present study is invaluable 
to the musician interested in the work of one of the world’s greatest 
composers. I say *‘ musician ’’ advisedly, for the general reader will 
find, in the biographical section, that the additional research into 
Byrd's life has, instead of yielding much-needed information relative 
to the composer's personality, but added to the tale of constant liti- 
gation and religious recusancy. The personal history is necessarily 
therefore a rather dry recital of the law-suits in which Byrd was 
involved practically throughout his long life. One thing, however, 
emerges clearly: in spite of the drift from Catholicism on the part 
of the monarchy after Queen Mary, Byrd remained true to his Catholic 
convictions. hat he should, at the same time, have been royally 
favoured to the extent of being granted, with Tallis, a monopoly in 
the printing of music is evidence of the esteem in which the composer 
was held, an esteem which was not affected by the obstinate refusal, 
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by a somewhat enlarged reprint of Sir Donald's 1903 pamphlet on 
‘The Classical Concerto.’ The concert-programmes origin of the 
analyses accounts for the omission of any mention of two or three 
of the finest of the Mozart concertos, or the B flat Beethoven; but, 
on the other hand, a good many unfamiliar modern works are included, 
even if the names of Liszt, Tchaikovsky, or Rachmaninov—familiar 
enough but not, for the purpose in hand, important—are conspicuous 
by their absence. 

A definite line is drawn, marking a definite difference of structural 
principles. There are ‘* concertos in classical form ’’, down to the 
violin concertos of Elgar and Somervell: and there are “‘ concertos 
without ritornello "’, from Spehr’s ‘ Scena cantante ’ and Mendelssohn 
and Schumann down to Elgur (the violoncello Concerto) and Sibelius 
and Respighi and Walton—iogether with orchestrally accompanied 
variations for a solo instrument. Sir Donald has not the slightest 
objection to the existence, or the name, of the “* unclassical ’’ 
concerto :— 

Composers may as well write the best music they can, without being 
worried by a terminology that would confine the word “ concerto” to a 
form which exists in hardly thirty perfect examples. 

But the line of demarcation is strongly emphasized: it is indeed the 
central point of the technical analyses, which are developed with a 
profound blend of learning and insight which clarifies all sorts of 
formal problems once and for all. (Not, perhaps, that Sir Donald's 
allusive humour is always equally clear: does, for example, the name 
of Gustave Doré, who perkily intrudes into the discussion of Saint- 
Saéns’s C minor Concerto, mean nowadays anything to anybody of 
a younger generation than Sir Donald’s and my own”) 

His general views on the great classics are of course well known; 
and there are, all through, hosts of freshly illuminating obiter dicta 
on particular details. But it is good also to find eight pages of cordial 
admiration of the ‘‘ Hungarian ’’ Concerto of Joachim (in my own 
experience a gravely underestimated composer—though mainly, it is 
true, underestimated by critics who do not seem to know very much 
about him): there are notably warm words, also, for the Sibelius 
Concerto. And there is a fine spacious generosity about the last words 
of the study of the viola concerto of Walton, the Benjamin of the 
book: *‘ I can see no limits to what may be expected of the tone-poet 
who could create it.’’ 

One or two probably accidental omissions of points of considerable 
interest may perhaps be mentioned, in view of a second edition. Sir 
Donald says nothing about the origin of the wonderful F sharp major 
section in the slow movement of Brahms’s B flat Concerto: the 
clarinet is quoting from the second part of the song ‘ Todessehnen ’, 
written three vears earlier—a quotation that has always struck me 
as more directly impressive than the well-known quotation of the 
* Regenlied ’ in the first violin Sonata or that of ‘ Wie Melodien zieht 
es immer’ in the second. And (p. 108) does not Sir Donald rather 
obscure his point by omitting, when speaking of Joachim’s F.A.F. 
motto, to add Brahms’s own F.A.F.? (‘‘ Frei aber froh ”’ is the usual 
interpretation, and we find it in works of different periods, from the 
TD) major Ballade to the third Symphony: is not the explanation 
to be found here of the fact, vouched for by Friedliinder and 
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Mandyezewsky, that, while ordinarily by no means averse to trans- 
position of his songs, he specially wished the familiar Minnelied 
to retain its original D major?) Moreover, when (p. 109), making 
an admirable ad hoc point, he lays it down that *‘ Brahms’s instru- 
mental melodies all show the freedom which comes only to composers 
who are accustomed to handle poetry "’, does he not overstate? What, 
for one example, about Beethoven, who said that his ideas never under 
any circumstances came to him with vocal implications? 

It is rather a pity that Sir Donald has not cast a more closely 
scrutinizing eye over the proofs of the illustrations in music-type. 
Phrasings, etc., are often omitted; and sometimes the omission is of 
artistic importance—for instance, in the octave-subject in the finale 
of Brahms’s violin Concerto. There are also some misprints: and 
occasionally, as in the subtle phrasings in the Romanze of Joachim’s 
Hungarian Concerto, or in the notes of examples Nos. 1 and 11 in 
Brahms’s D minor (in the eleven bars of the former there are seven 
errors), Sir Donald seems to have been trusting his encyclopedic 
memory overmuch. Similarly on p. 52, when he speaks of all three 
of Mozart’s compositions in which the clarinet is the leading wind 
instrument as ‘* belonging to the last year of bis life ’’: this is true 
of the Concerto, but not of the Quintet (1789) or the Trio (1786). 

But, of course, it goes without saying that all this is the merest 
featherweight in a great book. 

E. W. 


William Byrd. By Edmund H. Fellowes. pp. 273. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1936) 1s. 


Dr. Fellowes’s previous book on Byrd, issued in 1923 on the occasion 
of the tercentenary of the composer's death, was, as the author points 
out in the preface to the present volume, but a brief summary, “ put 
together as a matter of emergency to meet a special need at very 
short notice.’’ Since that date, Dr. Fellowes has, by means of a 
detailed examination of contemporary documents and an exhaustive 
analysis of the whole of Byrd's output, built up a corpus of knowledge 
of the composer's life and works which is likely to remain the basis 
of all future research. For this reason, the present study is invaluable 
to the musician interested in the work of one of the world’s greatest 
composers. I say ‘‘ musician ’’ advisedly, for the general reader will 
find, in the biographical section, that the additional research into 
Byrd’s life has, instead of yielding much-needed information relative 
to the composer’s personality, but added to the tale of constant liti- 
gation and religious recusancy. The personal history is necessarily 
therefore a rather dry recital of the law-suits in which Byrd was 
involved practically throughout his long life. One thing, however, 
emerges clearly: in spite of the drift from Catholicism on the part 
of the monarchy after Queen Mary, Byrd remained true to his Catholic 
convictions. hat he should, at the same time, have been royally 
favoured to the extent of being granted, with Tallis, a monopoly in 
the printing of music is evidence of the esteem in which the composer 
was held, an esteem which was not affected by the obstinate refusal, 
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always duly reported, on both his part and his wife's, to attend the 
reformed services in the parish church. 

An interesting chapter in Dr. Fellowes’s book is one that deals 
with contemporary appreciation. ‘*‘ Morley spoke of Byrd as a man 
‘ never without reverence to be named of musicians,’ ’’ and Henry 
Peacham, in ‘ The Compleat Gentleman ’ (1622), spoke of Byrd as 
follows: ‘‘ For Motetts and Musicke of pietie and devotion as well 
for the honour of our Nation, as the merit of the man, I prefer above 
all our Phenix M. William Byrd, whom in that kind | know not 
whether any may equal.’’ Numerous lengthy poems, even allowing 
for the prevalent habit of fulsome flattery in dedicatory epistles, also 
testify to the extent to which Byrd, as man and musician, was 
reverenced. 

Dr. Fellowes calls Byrd ‘‘ the first of the moderns "’. It is of course 
always rather risky to pin this label on any one composer, but suffi- 
cient evidence is brought forward to justify it in Byrd’s case. The 
first thing that distinguishes Byrd from his contemporaries is his 
versatility. The specialization in a particular medium, peculiar to 
his Contmental contemporaries, such as Palestrina, is not found in 
Byrd. What is more remarkable, these explorations in the fields of 
keyboard and chamber music yielded no tentative results, but, on 
the contrary, were wonderfully prophetic of future developments. The 
fantasias in particular are rich in such prophecies. For example, the 
sextet included in the 1611 set of ‘ Psalmes, Songs and Sonnets ’ is 
in three distinct movements, and *‘ foreshadows some of the principles 
which in Haydn’s day became the accepted foundations of form "’ 
The vocal style has been superseded by a true instrumental style, 
thematic development (already hinted at in such a work as the five- 
part Mass) is an accomplished fact, and the square-cut formalism of 
the last movement is an exact prototype of the eighteenth-century 
minuet form. Again, in the keyboard music of Byrd (Dr. Fellowes 
claims that “‘ England was undoubtedly the birthplace of keyboard 
music "’) are found the beginnings of the variation form, and, in 
such a delightful piece as ‘ The Bells’, descriptive music of a high 
order. In harmony, Dr. Fellowes claims priority for Byrd in the 
use Of the augmented sixth, and gives many instances of the com- 
poser’s sturdy independence in the matter of consecutive octaves, 
fifths and fourths. (Consecutive fourths are, however, also common 
in Victoria’s music. See, for instance, the fifteenth bar of the motet 
‘O vos omnes ’.) In fact, the rules of harmony text-books would 
have to be considerably modified if modelled on the practices common 
in Byrd’s music, for, if the nature of the melodic phrase demands it, 
there is never any hesitation in resolving a ninth on to an octave, 
jumping to a discordant note, or resolving such a note after three leaps. 
In the * Gradualia ’ is perhaps the earliest example of Passion music 
set dramatically, and in the music Byrd wrote for the play ‘ Tancred 
and Gismunda ’ (1567-8) occurs an ‘‘ example of dramatic impassioned 
declamation *’ which pre-dates similar settings by Purcell by a hundred 
years. The description by George Gascoigne of Purcell as the ‘‘ Parent 
of British Music ”’ is then no idle one, and Dr. Fellowes has done 
music @ great service by bringing forward scholarly proofs of the 
genuineness of such a claim. 

There are one or two queries: It seems rather stretching a point 
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to call the cadence of the first example on page 96 ‘‘ an example of 
what ig really the chord of the dominant thirteenth '’, It seems more 
exact to describe it as a Phrygian cadence. Dr. Fellowes is rather 
inclined to attribute to Byrd the extraordinarily chromatic motet 
described on pages 114-5. But the harmonic feeling of certain passages 
is distinctly unlike Byrd. 

E. R. 


Gluck. By Alfred Einstein. (‘ Master Musicians’ Series) pp. 238. 
(Dent, London, 1936) 4s. 6d. 


Dr. Einstein ends with these words :— 

‘* The real Gluck still remains to be discovered by us all. Let 
us hope that a happier, purer and more reverent age may discover 
him once and for all.”’ 

Here we see the ardent enthusiast, to whom his hero is one of 
the major divinities of music. But the enthusiast is, at the same 
time, a learned scholar skilled in all the minutiae of historical research : 
and an admirable book is the result. 

It is arranged in four divisions, with some useful appendices. First, 
we have a detailed account, biographical and critical, of Gluck’s 
development down to the ‘ Don Juan ° ballet of 1761, the year before 
‘ Orfeo’: he was then nearly fifty years of age, and had written a 
great deal of music, nearly all of it unknown now except to specialists. 
To the average English musician, indeed, the pre-‘ Orfeo’ Gluck is 
known mainly by a couple of anecdotes, both concerned with his visit 
to London in 1745-6: his performance of an orchestrally-accompanied 
concerto on twenty-six glasses tuned with water, and Handel's 
impolite remark that his cook Waltz knew as much counterpoint as 
the composer of ‘ La caduta de’ giganti’. (Dr. Einstein tells us 
this twice, but leaves to a corner of the * Personalia ’ in an appendix 
the important correction that Waltz was a professional singer as well 
as a cook: as a matter of fact, he sang the chief bass parts in * Acis 
and Galatea ’ and four of the oratorios, and was also a violoncellist.) 


Two chapters, over a hundred pages in all, are given to the great 
Italian and French operas and their environments. All are discussed 
very interestingly, and the comparisons between the Italian and 
French versions of ‘ Orfeo” and ‘ Alceste’ are particularly illu- 
minating—though more stress might have been laid on the Gossec 
additions to the latter—as are also the accounts of ‘ Paride ed Elena ’ 
and ‘ Echo et Narcisse ’, both so much less familiar than the five 
masterpieces. And finally comes a chapter on Gluck’s last years, with 
a short but very subtle and suggestive appreciation of his influence 
on Wagner and Berlioz (“‘ the true Gluckian of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ’’) and others. 


A specially welcome feature of the work is the large number of 
admirably chosen fragments in music type, mostly given in full score 
ond sometimes at considerable length. The most curious, perhaps, 
are the setting of Klopstock’s song, ‘ Die friihen Graber’, and the 
very late ‘ De mae” for chorus and a_ strangely constituted 
orchestra: not, indeed, for their musical interest, but for their illus- 
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trations of Gluck’s unfamiliar versatility. The latter, indeed, is a 
sort of odd forerunner of Brahms’s Begribnisgesang 
E. W. 


Elgar as I knew him. By William H. Reed. pp. 223. (Gollancz, 
London, 1936) 3s. 

This very readable and often moving book is in no sense a biography, 
but a record of the author's close association with Elgar the composer 
and his intimate friendship with Elgar the man. If the manner is 
rather anecdotal, it is singularly successful in bringing to life Elgar's 
many-sided personality, for Mr. Reed's choice of anecdote is never 
haphazard but always guided by the desire to give as complete a 
picture as possible of both man and musician. This division between 
man and musician, between the outer personality enthusiastically 
interested in such diverse things as chemistry and horse-racing, and 
the inner creative individuality, entirely one-pointed and uninfluenced 
by current revolutions in musical thought, was very marked in Elgar. 
So much so that few were able to share equally the exuberances of 
the man and the passionate intensity of the artist. That this was 
Mr. Reed's good fortune is also ours, for by reason of such close and 
devoted intimacy his book brings the figure of Elgar very near to 
the reader. 

For the musician the most interesting parts of the book are those 
dealing with the tragically incomplete third Symphony, the projected 
opera (‘ The Spanish Lady ’) on a libretto based on Ben Jonson, 
and the third part, ‘ The Last Judgment ’, of the trilogy of oratorios 
beginning with ‘ The Apostles’ and ‘ The Kingdom’, and a pene- 
trating chapter on Elgar the composer. Much of the material of 
‘The Last Judgment’ had been noted down, but, after the death 
of Lady Elgar, ‘* the mainspring was somehow broken. I say somehow, 
because even now it is not certain whether he was disabled by the 
beginnings of his physical breakdown or by a loss of faith in any real 
necessity for any more oratorio. He never talked about his religion; 
but he was obviously more sceptical generally as a widower than he 
had been during Lady Elgar’s lifetime, and .. . turned finally to 
opera and secular music only ’’. 

The opera also began to take shape: there was a Spanish dance, 
a country dance, a bolero, a saraband and numerous vocal portions. 
but work on this big project was interrupted by a commission from 
the B.B.C. for a third symphony. Mr. Reed devotes a whole chapter 
to a discussion of the existing fragments of this work, photographs 
of which are reproduced in an appendix. An examination of these 
by no means nebulous fragments (most of the important thematic 
material of all four movements and much of the development of the 
first movement had been noted down) shews that this third Symphony 
was well advanced in the composer’s mind. It also shews that the 
level of thinking was at least as high as that in the first two 
symphonies; indeed, in some ways, (see for instance the fifths in 
contrary motion of the opening of the first movement) the thematic 
and harmonic adventuring is noticeably greater. That death should 
have set a seal to a work of such big conception and design is indeed 
one of the major tragedies of English musical history. 


E. R. 
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Debussy. By Edward Lockspeiser. (‘ Master Musicians’ Series) 
pp. 292. (Dent, London, 1936) 4s. 6d. 

A good short English study of Debussy has been long overdue. 
Now at last one has come, and an excellent, businesslike piece of 
work it is. The biographical part of Mr. Lockspeiser’s book is just 
what a short life of an artist should be; we are given the facts—the 
outward events of the composer's life, his cultural background, such 
quotations from his own letters and the records of those who knew 
him as throw light on his art and personality—without unnecessary 
comment. Mr. Lockspeiser has sensibly refrained from passing judg- 
ment on such matters as Debussy’s divorce and second marriage; he 
tells us what he knows and warns us not to condemn the composer 
too hastily. But he has not only extracted the essence of that which 
was already known to students of Debussy; he has definitely added 
to their stock of knowledge. For instance, be has cleared away the 
doubt of Debussy’s legitimacy imadvertently thrown by Vallas and, 
thanks to the recently published Tchaikovsky-von Meck correspondence, 
he is able to give us a great deal of fresh information about Debussy’s 
early visits to Russia. 

The book is equally good on the critical side, though one naturally 
feels inclined to challenge the author’s judgments now and again. 
The reference to Liszt on p. 142, for instance, seems to betray a mis- 
understanding of that composer. But Mr. Lockspeiser has a fine, alert 
critical faculty; he has seen Debussy’s work clearly as a whole and 
helps us to see it so, too. His chapter on the songs, which he rightly 
considers more important than the piano pieces, is particularly full 
of good points (e.g. the remarks on the relationship between Debussy 
and Berlioz: ‘‘ the same pointedness in the melodic line, the same 
stringent harmony, the same lightness of touch .. . their common 
disregard for that type of thematic development which Mozart per- 
fected and which reaches its apogee in Beethoven ”’). 

One small slip: on p. 79 the cutting of Yniold’s scene with the sheep 
in ‘ Pelléas ’’ is aseribed to “‘ the request of a government official "’, 
on p. 198 to “‘ presumably . . . Debussy’s wish ”’. 

G. A. 


Jean Sibelius: his Life and Personality. By Karl Ekman. Translated 
from the Swedish by Edward Birse. Foreword by Ernest Newman. 
pp. 270. (Wilmer, London, 1936) 12s. 6d. 

The more valuable aspect of this book is to be discovered in the 
small but impressive contributions of Sibelius himself. The remainder 
(it is perhaps necessarily the major part) is largely similar to that 
which any fairly liberally informed biographer might write of a living 
composer. The construction of the book shows signs of evident diffi- 
culty on the part of the author in making a sizeable volume out of 
sparse material, a difficulty the more understandable since the author 
has contined himself to ‘‘ Jean Sibelius the man, the unique per- 
sonality behind his work ’’ and has eschewed discussion of the only 
thing Sibelius allows for publication, the music. The ascertainable 
facts of Sibelius’s life, such as they are, are displayed to some advan- 
tage though in a manner which does little to enhance their interest 
(we have not yet had the opportunity of reading the book in its original 
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Swedish) while the lack of an index hinders the reader who wishes 
for information on any given point in Sibelius’s career. Those points 
being noted down rather than illuminated by useful comment, the 
result is less of a study of character than a catalogue of events. 

It may be said in the author’s favour that Sibelius is manifestly 
unwilling to lay bare the mainsprings of his spiritual life (one sees 
there an added reason for his suspicion of Wagner) and since that 
is so the biographer’s task must of necessity be thankless until the 
day, if ever that come, when the composer reveals what at present 
remains in his possession alone. The occasions when Sibelius has 
spoken or written on these matters (Mr. Ekman has been fortunate 
in capturing some of these) show a communicativeness that is as 
greatly at variance with his legendary retiringness of disposition as is 
the supposedly stern, nordic quality of his music with the reality as 
seen in the whole range of his work. The letter quoted on p. 237 
(it is the kernel of the book) in which Sibelius discusses his plans 
for future works is clear and unforced, evidently coming from a man 
not averse from speaking of himself. It can hardly be that this letter 
exists alone. Its fellows, when they are published, should have much 
to say that will throw light on the workings of a composer’s inner 
consciousness, for judging by those utterances of Sibelius incorporated 
in the pages of this book he is able to put things precisely. ‘‘ Greater 
sureness makes one scorn solutions that come too easily...’ and 
‘the thing that has pleased me most is that I have been able to 
reject ’’. These are the things one wants to hear from great creative 
artists. As we have said, their presence here gives this book its 
value. Mr. Ekman has done us a service in making them available 
and his book will have to be taken into account by future biographers. 

5. G. 


Delius as I knew him. By Eric Fenby. pp. 234. (Bell, London, 
1936) 8s. 6d. 

Any book on Delius by the amanuensis of his last years was bound 
to be interesting, but it might easily have been less valuable than 
the one Mr. Fenby has written. The author is very far indeed from 
being what one expected, a blind worshipper of both Delius and his 
music; on the contrary he is cruelly frank. We might with advantage 
have been spared some of his rather naive philosophizing, but although 
his pen is not that of a practised writer, he has a natural gift for 
character-sketching and background-painting. His readers will not 
forget in a hurry the nightmare atmosphere of that tragic household 
at Grez. 

The most interesting part of the book is naturally that which explains 
how Delius worked by dictation, an incredibly cumbersome process 
for the recording of such a complex tissue as his harmony. Mr. Fenby 
describes in fullest detail and with copious musical illustrations the 
dictation of the first fifteen bars of ‘A Song of Summer ’; we talk 
glibly of the ‘‘ working of a composer’s mind ’’, but here, probably 


for the first time in musical history, the working of an important 
composer’s mind has been actually recorded as minutely as it is 
possible to do in actual words. 

Almost equally fascinating are the records of Delius’s dicta on 
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music and musicians. He dismissed Beethoven's Op. 110 as “* banal 
--rubbish "’, Gerontius’ as ‘‘ a nauseating work ’’, and said of 
‘‘ the Immortals "’ in general (Mozart in particular), ‘‘ 1 can’t abide 
‘em. I finished with them long ago’’; he “‘ loathed Puccini ’’, 
thought Berlioz a vulgarian and much of Sibelius *’ too complicated 
and thought out ’’; ‘* never liked Wolf ’’. On the other hand he 
accepted Sibelius’s fourth Symphony as “‘ fine music "’, admired the 
‘ Falstaffs ’ of both Verdi and Elgar, and ‘‘ had a glowing admiration 
for Bizet ’’. Mr. Fenby also reports him as saying that “’ it takes 
a genius to write a movement like the slow movement in Schumann's 
piano Quintet in A minor (sic), but the third movement is entirely 


without inspiration 

The author has a number of new and interesting things to tell us 
of Delius’s musical development. And it comes as a shock to those 
of us who had regarded Delius as a man of both wide and sensitive 
literary taste to learn that ‘‘ from 1895 onwards, with the exception 
of the text of the ‘ Mass of Life ’, the composer’s wife chose almost 
every word that he set °’. 

G. A. 


Musica Hermanni Contracti. Edited by Leonard Ellingwood. pp. 71, 
typescript quarto. (Eastman School of Music, University of 
Rochester, U.S.A., 1936) 

There was a rich nest of singing birds in South Germany and 
Switzerland at the beginning of the eleventh century, especially in 
the monastic centres of Reichenau, St. Gall, Michelsburg by Bamberg, 
&e., and it was a moment also when music was making some bold 
strides in advance. The old theory was being freshly explored and 
brought more into touch with the actual art and practice of music. 
The problem of notation was being tackled in various ways, out of 
which emerged triumphant the Guidonian stave which we still use. 
In this Swabian country a deformed baby was born to the Count of 
Vehringen in 1013, who received the name of Hermann and the 
nickname of Contractus, the cripple. Having no use, one supposes, 
for him at home, the father sent him at the age of seven to the 
monastery of Reichenau. Here he shewed considerable intellectual 
talent; and, after further schooling at St. Gall, he came back to be 
a leading teacher there in many branches of knowledge. His musical 
powers were doubtless encouraged by his abbot, Berno, also a famous 
musician and theorist. So among the counterpoises to Hermann’s 
misfortune we have his Chronicle and his scientific treatises including 
this one on music. To his authorship there are also ascribed various 
musical compositions, including that favourite among antiphons of 
the Blessed Virgin, the ‘ Salve regina’: but this description is not 
so well proved as is the authorship of the ‘ Musica ’ and some didactic 
pieces that go with it. 

A new edition of his treatise is very welcome. As long ago as 
1784 M. Gerbert printed it in his collection of ‘ Scriptores ’, and a 
more exact print of his MS. was produced by Brambach in 1884. 
But for this new edition Mr. Ellingwood has had the advantage of 
using a better MS. now at Rochester University, U.S.A. Others had 
used it partially before it went to America, but now it receives full 
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treatment: the text is more secure: it is supposed that this MS. 
was written by the hand of Frutolf, the author of the ‘ Tonale,’ who 
died in 1103. It would then fall between 1103 and the date of 
Hermann’s death, in 1054. Musical MSS. such as this were unusually 
liable to suffer from the scribe, especially in the tables and diagrams 
which illustrate them and the specimens of notation which they 
include. Four crucial pages in this MS. are reproduced in facsimile 
here, at pp. 44, 58, 62, 64; while other diagrams are very lucidly 
shewn in the text. So Hermann is now safe and accessible. 

The form of the publication is unusual, being a reproduced typescript 
of 71 pp. quarto. It is quite readable, handy and evidently done with 
care. The editor’s introductory matter occupies the first 17 pages, 
which give a careful and full account of the author and his treatise, 
as well as a list of the large collection of musical and other tracts 
which the Rochester MS. (ff. 232) also contains. Mr. Ellingwood 
has translated and annotated the text; Latin and English are in 
parallel columns at pp. 18-66. 

It is a difficult task to put into any intelligible English the jargon 
of the medieval music-treatise. This translation is very fairly suc- 
cessful, though in places one turns from the English to the Latin 
for elucidation. There are details too of translation with which one 
might reasonably quarrel: e.g. for the English reader “‘ pitch "’ is not 
a very suitable representative of the Latin ‘‘ vox ’’. ‘* Medietas "’ 
causes greater trouble: “‘ mediation ’’ is the customary equivalent, 
being technical for the subdivision of the mode: the words “‘ middle 
pitch ’’ are not a helpful equivalent in § 12: and presently lead on 
to a serious mistake running through § 13. This subdivides the four 
clauses wrongly: “‘ mediatur ’’ should go with the preceding words, 
not with the letters following: it indicates what is usually now called 
the ‘* dominant or the reciting note ’’. 

Readers will find much of interest—a memoria technica for his 
scholars, pp. 9-11, some attempts at a new form of notation, and a 
nice little controversy with Otger (if he was the author of the 
* Musica Enchiriadis *) at § 18, besides other things of human interest 
in a tract which is apt to be dry. ; 


W.H. F. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Sixty-Second Session, 


1935-6. pp. 115. (Whitehead & Miller, Leeds, 1936) 21s. 

Two of these papers are highly divertimg and possess a quality of 
what can only be called entertainment (comparatively rare in the 
proceedings of this learned society) as well a full amount of that 
enlightenment one expects from these volumes. Mr. J. A. Westrup’s 
admirable contribution to the dun expanse of Purcell’s life-history 
adds one or two important pieces of evidence, manifestly irrefutable, 
one feels, that have the effect of correcting certain demonstrable 
errors which we lazy people have hitherto allowed ourselves to accept 
on trust. This is a stimulating paper and the discussion that followed 
must have been worth hearing, as must have been also more than 
one of the lecturer’s own strictures. To have the opportunity of 
saying coram populo that ‘‘ both these interpretations are frivolous ”’ 
is surely an adequate reward for the laborious research which Mr. 
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Westrup must have undertaken in collecting his material, further 
fruit of which is soon to appear, we gather. 

The other illuminating paper is that of Professor Starkie on ‘* The 
gipsy in Andalusian folk-lore and folk-music ’’, which is packed with 
learning and the result of keen observation, besides offering many 
curious instances of the variety of human nature. That ‘* wake ”’ 
of a dead child, with brandy poured over the face of the corpse which 
was ‘* all wrapped in ribbons of blue and pink silk ’’, while instead 
of weeping and keening ‘‘ there were shrieks of laughter ’’! Here 
again the discussion which followed the paper seems to have been 
extremely valuable and revealing. The remarks of the President, 
Sir Percy Buck, on the sheer power of sounds (‘*. . . it is their aim 
to get hold of our emotions until we belong, not to ourselves, but 
to them ’’) are immensely important for us to-day. Mr. Duff Cooper 
probably knows all about that already. Undoubtedly Mussolini and 
Hitler do. 

An excellent paper of a technical nature is that on ‘‘ The four parent 
scales of modal music’’ by Mr. Ernest Clements, and somewhat 
allied to it is an interesting contribution by Dr. Jaap Kunst entitled 
‘‘A musicological argument for cultural relationships between Indonesia 

. and Central Africa’’. Lighter but no less useful matter is 
provided by Mr. Pilkington’s paper on ‘* The harpsichord '’ and Mr. 
Carse’s on “‘ Early classical symphonies ' 


5. G. 


The Changing Opera. By Paul Bekker. Translated by Arthur Mendel. 
pp. 319. (Dent, London, 1935) 10s. 6d. 

The purpose of this book is to consider opera from early times till 
to-day from the viewpoint of the voice as the true creative factor in 
its conception— to make the inner nature of the opera understandable 
as the creative mystery of the voice taking form,’ as the author puts it. 

He approaches his subject by emphasizing the fact that of the three 
‘ play-impulses ’ of mankind, drama, opera and dance, opera is the 
most dependent, since it requires language, and often seeks connexion 

’ with dance. At the same time he combats the theory that opera is 
a hybrid composed of irreconcilable elements, somewhat speciously 
perhaps, with the statement that any art-form can claim purity if it 
contains an element that distinguishes it from other art-forms, and 
that in opera this element is the singing voice, and therefore any 
similarities which it may show to other art-forms are pure coincidences. 

Starting with Gluck at the time of the disappearance of the : 
castrato, the period of transition from the unnatural to the natural— : 
‘from vocal virtuosi to singing human beings’—he traces the incep- 
tion and growth of various types of opera in different countries from 
the language and from the varying character of the human voice. He 
suggests that Mozart, for instance, conceives the German and Italian 
singing voice as two different things, and attributes the difference in 
the ensembles in his German and Italian operas to the fact that it 
would have been impossible from the point of view of both song and 
text, the language being what it is, to treat the German ensembles 
with the fluidity and elaboration with which he treats the Italian. ; 

He devotes much attention to the characteristics of the various z 
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voices and the part they play in the moulding of the charaaters them- 
selves, but his arguments, though interesting, are not always con- 
vincing. Too often unfortunately his reasoning is befogged by obscuri- 
ties of language, some due no doubt to the translation. But one can 
scarcely question the truth of his conclusions: * the opera-composer 
must be a singer again, the ideal singer of his music; he must conceive 
out of the experience and the constant inner consciousness of the living 
voice. The sound of this living voice must permeate his entire work 
and be its foundation—that is the inescapable prerequisite of living 


opera.’ 
C.C 


The Science and Sensations of Vocal Tone: a School of Natural Vocal 
Mechanics. By Edgar F. Herbert-Caesari. pp. 199. (Dent, 
London, 1936) 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Herbert-Caesari bases his system of singing on deliberate control 
of the vocal cords. Le does not believe in controlling diaphragm, 
tongue or lips, since he considers that, with the proper adjustment 
of the vocal cords, these may be left to look after themselves. All 
the old theories, in fact, which most singers treat as articles of faith, 
are thrown overboard and their place is taken by principles which 
‘** are based on natural laws and secure natural effects from natural 
causes ’’. It is not surprising that among the first to go is that funda- 
mental rule, ‘‘ Who breathes well sings well ’’. Or rather it is born 
again as, ‘* He who sings well breathes well ’’—a truism, since breath- 
ing is Only part of singing and, if the singing is good, the breathing 
must also be good. Again, ‘* Look after pharyngeal shaping, and 
lip-shaping will look after itself ’’; and ‘‘ There must be no meddling 
with the tongue and palate, for such meddling courts trouble ”’ 

As anyone will expect who may have tried to control ‘* the terminal 
adjustment of the vocal cords ’’, the explanation of the new system 
is difficult and long; it needs 189 pages and is extremely heavy going. 
The reader must first accustom himself to such terms as ‘‘ Laryngeal 
platforms '’, ‘* Double triangle of vocal mechanics ”’, ** Coupling are "’, 
“* Resonance ball ’’, “‘ Quasi-vertical column ’’. By the time page 27 
is reached ** he will have learned the unquestionable fact that the 
moment he opens his mouth to emit the first sound, he comes within 
the domain of acoustical law which admits of no violation ’’—a grim 
discovery. When he has read carefully as far as page 82, he may feel 
inclined to sing an ascending scale on the vowels ah—aw—oh—oo, 
attempting, among other things, ‘‘ the gradual narrowing of the space- 
curves separating the vowels, the synchronization being accompanied 
and facilitated by the gradual dimensional decrease and lightening of 
the laryngeal mechanism (platforms) and the gradual modification of 
the vowels (particularly of the ah and oo) "’ 

Great stress is laid by the author on the elementary fact that, for 
a note of given pitch, there is an air-column of certain length which 
gives maximum resonance. He infers that the singer must vary his 
air-column according to the pitch of the note he is singing. That the 
singer's air-column varies is, no doubt, true; but, whereas the experi- 
menter in physics may fill his glass tube with water to vary the length 
of his air-column, the singer has no means of consciously shortening 
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or lengthening his resonating column; he does not even know how long 
it is or where it is to be found. 

Physics and physiology may be amusing hobbies, but they are red 
herrings as far as a singer’s search for a good technique is concerned. 
There is as little need for him to worry about resonating columns and 
the length of his vocal cords as there is for a cricketer to know the 
number of bones in his wrist or the botanology of the willow-tree. 
The singer’s business is to make musical sounds, and the best way 
for him to do so is to go to a teacher who will tell him a few simple 
rules and who will then, for the next five or ten years, listen to him 
regularly and tell him which particular sounds are pleasant and which 
are not. 

** Sing on your breath "’, (i.¢., let breath come through your throat 
gently all the time you are making a sound—a much more difficult 
trick than it may seem).—‘‘ Keep your jaw loose ’’.—*' Speak with 
your lips and the tip of your tongue ”’ 

That is the crux of the matter. Teachers vary the analogies they 
use to explain the particular sensations felt when one makes agreeable 
sounds; they may give hints on articulation. But in the main the 
teacher's art depends on his ability to distinguish between desirable 
and undesirable noises. Mr. Herbert-Caesari has evidently been 
through the mill himself; he realizes the importance of memorizing 
sensations and he even admits, at the end of the book, that a few 
breathing exercises are necessary. The pity is that he has been led 
from the paths of simplicity by a quasi-scientifie will-o’-the-wisp. 
One feels sure he could write a valuable book by forswearing theories 
and describing in terms of outward and visible signs and recognizable 
sensations the training, from first to last, of a pupil. 

H. O. 


Music’s Handmaid, By Harriet Cohen. pp. 160. (Faber, London, 
1936) 5s. 

Miss Cohen is admired by most of us as a pianist who is also 
interested in music. The first part of ‘ Music’s Handmaid ° expresses 
her approach to modern composers. Miss Cohen stages little talks 
between Johannes de Muris and Philippe de Vitry, Canon Artusi and 
Monteverdi, to show that the ‘ modern’ problem was the same in 
1300 and 1600 as in 1900. The theme, some might say, is too big 
to be exhausted in thirty short pages in an ecstatic drawing-room style. 
Occasionally we have some (charming) alliteration. In Schénberg’s 
‘ Five Orchestral Pieces ’ *‘ the heroic steed of Wagnerism cavorting 
amidst a Covent Garden conflagration has been grotesquely diminished 
to a gaunt and fleshless sea-horse poking furtively among atonal 
weeds ’’. 

The conversational atmosphere is strengthened by many so-and-so 
told me’s, culminating in ‘*‘ Busoni told me that Bach himself 
said . . .’’ (when Forkel or some other book would have done). Part 
two, which consists of a fairly minute record of what Miss Cohen 
does with Mozart’s K.330, the first of the ‘48’, and so on, is more 
valuable for students. Whether or no Miss Cohen has got to the root 
of the matter, her remarks show a keen sensibility and an alert mind. 


W.G. 
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Pedalling the Modern Pianoforte. By York Bowen. pp. 28, (Oxford 
University Press) 3s. 6d. 

This is a book only an experienced teacher and a lively musician 
could have written, and is well worth reading. Intricacies of which 
the average pianist is altogether unaware are discussed, and the 
question of pedalling as a whole put on an intelligent and active basis. 
Most pianists pedal by instinct (whether musical or otherwise) and 
learn from experience, instead of making up their minds what an 
experience should be and trying to make it come out like that. That 
was the way Beethoven frequently used the pedal, whose effects he 
explored rather than exploited. broadly speaking, the greatest piano- 
forte music lies between that to which pedalling is usually fatal and 
that which could not have been conceived without the pedal. Mr. 
Bowen rightly faces the problem of Beethoven's markings, though he 
is unfortunate in his discussion of the subject; or rather, he has not 
troubled to discover what Beethoven actually wrote. Thus he attacks 
a ‘‘ well-known "’ edition for a pedal mark (at the end of the slow 
movement before the first fugue in the op. 110 Sonata) which he 
describes as ‘‘ almost pathetic in its inappropriateness."’ The mark 
is Beethoven's, and similar marks may be found in Opp. 78, 81, 101, 
106 and 111, of pedalling “‘ over’ rests with subtle (rather than 
** pathetic ’’) effect. Again, Mr. Bowen “ writes off "’ a characteristic 
pedal in the first movernent of the ‘ Appassionata’ as making a “‘ fear- 
some noise."’ What he has not done, however, is put in the sudden 
piano at the beginning of the third bar of his example, which changes 
the ‘*‘ noise’’ entirely. A most interesting essay could be written 
on this whole subject. At all events, pianists would do well, before 
having the “‘ entertaining time with blue pencil rectifying errors ’ 
which Mr. Bowen recommends, to consult the Urtert of Beethoven's 
Sonatas. Mr. Bowen's book has two minor drawbacks. The examples 
and discussions are often badly arranged, so badly, indeed, that those 
with little patience to ferret out what applies to what will give the 
book up very soon; and the first example of Chapter III is a very 
curious version indeed of a few bars from Chopin’s D flat major Waltz. 

W. G. 


The Yellow Bell: A Brief Sketch of the History of Chinese Music. 
By Chao-Mei-Pa. pp. 61. (Barberry Hill, Baldwin, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 1934.) 

Foundations of Chinese Musical Art. By John Hazedel Levis. 
Illustrated with Musical Compositions. pp. 234. (Vetch, Peiping, 
1936.) 21s. 

‘* Never the twain shall meet.’’ Yet here are two attempts to explain 
the nature of far eastern music to western minds, and they agree that, 
as the pentatonic and the Lydian scales are common to both musical 
cultures, Chinese melodies can be put into western notation and even 
played on the piano without undue falsification. ‘The Yellow Bell ’ is 
no more than a brief sketch, which is roundly declared by Mr. Levis 
to be “* most inadequate,’’ but it does contain an illustrated table of 
instruments—the eight sonorous bodies, as it characteristically styles 
them, which include, beside the usual metal and wood, clay, calabash, 
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stone and silk. It is the reduction to print of a set of illustrated lectures 
by a Chinese who had had a western training at the Brussels Con- 
servatoire, and its English shows many signs of a too literal transla- 
tion from the French in which they were originally delivered. 

The other book is a more substantial affair by an American who was 
born in China and lived there long enough to publish his book in 
Shanghai. The bulk of it is a text-book of instruction to the 
occidental in translating Chinese musical notation by actual analysis 
and demonstration with tables and diagrams (of which the author is 
inordinately fond). But it contains substantial sections of a more 
general character, from which it emerges that Chinese melody must 
be approached from the point of view of the intonation of language 
and its notation regarded as a fairly exact parallel of Byzantine and 
Latin neumes. With regard to the mutual influence of East and 
West on each other the author is apprehensive about the effect of 
western harmony impinging on Chinese music, but thinks that western 
music might find a way out of its present impasse by a return to 
melody, and especially to the subtleties of melody which China can 


show to the western world. 
F. H. 


African Native Music: an Annotated Bibliography. Compiled by 
Douglas H, Varley. (Royal Empire Society Bibliographies, No. 8) 
pp. 116. (Royal Empire Society, London, 1936) 5s. 

A Study of Bushman Music, By Percival R. Kirby. gp. 47. Eleven 
plates. (Reprinted from * Bantu Studies ’, Vol. X, No. 2, June 
1936) 

At a time when Africa and the African are looming large before 
the eyes of the world we welcome this excellent bibliography of one 
of the distinctive features of that interesting continent. For here 
are recorded some 1,500 books and pamphlets bearing on the music 
of the many African tribes. The whole arrangement is admirable, 
for the entries are grouped ander such systematic and geographical 
headings as ‘ Music in General’, * Musical Instruments ’, * Specific 
Countries ’ (60 pages) and ‘ African Survivals in the New World ’. 
Papers too on * African Musie and the Church’, on the engrossing 
subject of ‘ Drum Language’, as well as methods of classification 
and lists of phonograph records and museums, containing native 
specimens, are included. The notes attached to each entry are 
eminently useful, and there is a needful reminder that much of the 
material at present available must be sifted and checked. Experience 
has shown that the nomenclature used by the various tribes is somewhat 
erratic. However, with so many talented workers in the field, many 
controversial questions will soon be solved, and the concluding words 
of the short preface are encouragingly true, that ‘‘ African music must 
not be looked upon as a museum exhibit but as a living art, capable 
of expressing the feelings of a living African people ”’ 

Professor Kirby’s work in connection with the primitive music 
of Africa is so well known and so widely appreciated that a short 
notice of his latest study of Bushman music will suffice. He has 
fortunately come into possession of two manuscript music-books con- 
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taining transcriptions of the words and melodies of Bushman songs, 
recorded some sixty years ago. These he has edited, and added 
valuable notes on their scale and structure. He concludes that the 
former is based on pentatonic lines, and that the latter includes simple 
strophic forms, the melody being largely determined by “* speech- 
tone ’’ and the rhythm by verbal emphasis. The use of the “* glide "’ 
is common and in some recorded songs there are traces of polyphony. 
It is interesting and instructive to notice that Dr. Kirby derives this 
pentatonic scale from the use of the harmonic series, which consti- 
tutes the music of the Gora, a wind-stringed instrument of the 
Hottentots adopted by the Bushmen, and described by him in ‘ Bantu 
Studies ’, Vol V., No. 2 (1981) and Vol. IX, No. 1 (19385), as well as 
in his ‘ Musical Instruments of the Native Races of South Africa’ 
(1934). 

F. W. G. 


Musicological Exploration in the Indian Archipelago. By J. Kunst. 
‘The Asiatic Review,’ October 1986. (London) 

With the rapid spread of European thought and practice the peculiar 
characteristics of less tutored peoples are quickly disappearing, partly 
through the inevitable attraction of up-to-date superiority and partly 
owing to the ready absorption of western ideas by the native mind. 
We cannot however afford to lose any contribution which such races 
may be able to bring to the history and development of the art of 
music, and Dr, Kunst is rendering praiseworthy service in endeavouring 
to rescue from coming oblivion the elements of Indonesian music. 

Almost unaided in the field, but with the support of the Dutch 
Government and scientitic bodies, he has been able to collect a mass 
of information on the subject, including phonograms of instrumental 
and vocal music, collections of instruments and native compositions, 
which are now placed under the care of the Royal Batavian Society 
of Arts and Sciences. Comprehensive studies also, such as ‘ De 
Toonkunst van Bali’ (1925) and ‘ De Toonkunst van Java’ (1934) 
have come from his pen. 

The so-called Outer Possessions, however, are still largely unex- 
plored, but he has been fortunate in securing the skilled co-operation 
of a gifted Sundanese musician, who is reviving the folk-songs of his 
country. In the preliminary pamphlet, now issued, Dr. Kunst is not 
prepared to discuss in full the scale structure of the music, but 
he gives some interesting details of the instruments still in use. The 
twisted-metal Kemanak, always in pairs, reminds us, in an improved 
form, of the curved ‘‘ dancing sticks ’’ (in copper) of the third mil- 
lenium or even earlier, which have been found in Mesopotamia. The 
Bow-Harp or Bow-shaped Harp (not ‘* Bowed Harp ’’, which is an 
instrument of the lyre type), takes us back to the same primitive 
times, being represented in the pictographs of the Indus Valley 
civilization and depicted on a Sumerian vase of the fourth millenium 
B.C. The free-reed mouth organ, characteristic of the Asiatic Eastern 
Coast, is still in evidence and Indian stringed instruments, such as 
the Kinnara and Ektara, are also recorded. The Xylophone (Saron) 
and the Metallophone (Gender) are essential features of the Archi- 
pelago; and the former, having travelled to Africa (where it is the 
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popular Marimba), has been passed on again to Central America and 
there become a national instrument. 
It is to be hoped that, with improved conditions in the economic 
situation in Europe, Dr. Kunst’s valuable work may be extended. 
F. W. G. 


Military Band Instrumentation: a Course for Composers and Students 
By Charles Hoby. pp. 90. (Oxford University Press, 1936) 6s. 

The Brass Band Movement. By John F. Russell and J. H. Elliot. 
pp. 240. (Dent, London, 1936) 5s. 

The military band makes one think of the seaside, fair and horse 
parade, and the most plebeian of us are inclined to sniff at it. The 
loss is ours. Here is the most up-to-date text-book on a subject which 
musicians, other than those in the Army or the Navy, know little 
about, though they might profitably give it attention. ‘* While the 
orchestra may be likened to an oil painting "’, the author of ‘ Military 
Band Instrumentation ’ observes, ‘* the military band may be termed 
a fresco’. Holst, Vaughan Williams and others have given a lead; 
this book contains much—the benefit of long experience, lucid explana- 
tions, exercises—to appeal to all who can make a claim to unpreten- 
tiousness. Note this message to composers: ‘* British military bands 
of the front rank are frequently sent on tours in the Dominions as 
well as comprehensive tours at home. Their directors, in common 
with most other service conductors, are mostly enlightened and keen 
musicians and only too willing to give public performances of new 
British works of value, even in manuscript. This should surely be 
an incentive to any composer who has something to say and can say 
it well.”’ 

Most people think of the brass band as similar to the military band, 
though actually its scope and purpose is completely different: the 
one is a professional, military body, the other, a working-class, amateur 
organization. The brass band is similarly crying out for new music, 
and there are in existence many well-written manuals for the com- 
poser who would try his hand at this specialized scoring. In ‘* The 
3rass Band Movement ’ is set out for the first time as complete a 
history as it is possible now to write, and a most valuable contribution 
to the story of popular music in England it is. Village churches, 
public houses, cricket teams, breweries, the Salvation Army, Ford’s 
motor works, all these have played some part in the functioning of 
a popular ensemble that it is hoped will one day capture some of the 
attention composers pay to the more favoured orchestra. The authors 
go deeply into their subject, not only from the technical but also 
from the sociological angle. The Agricultural Revolution and the 
Reform Bill are shown to have had as important an effect on the 
rise of popular music as the application of keys to brass instruments 
which, we are told, came from Russia, curiously enough. The home 
of the brass band movement, however, like that of choral singing, 
is Yorkshire, and it was from here that it spread over the whole of 
industrial England, culminating at the end of the last century in giant 
contests. The facts of the story have been carefully chosen and the 
matter neatly marshalled. Perhaps there are places where the descrip- 
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tions might have been more frankly pictorial. For is this not a subject 
likely to interest, even more than the student of history, the plumbers, 
bricklayers and farm-hands who, for over a century, have made a music 
of their own? 

E. L. 


Hindel in England: Geddchtnis-Rede anldsslich der 250. Geburts- 
tagsferer in Halle. By Edward J. Dent. pp. 17. (Niemeyer, 
Halle, 1936) 


On February 24th, 1935, during the celebrations of the two-hundred- 
and-fiftieth anniversary of Handel's birth held at Halle, Professor 
Dent astonished a great many people by making a speech in flawless 
German at the University—a speech which is now in print. The 
Cambridge Professor of Music may also have surprised his audience, 
perhaps a little painfully in Handel’s birthplace, by implying that 
the master so ardently celebrated there was not a purely German 
composer in the least. No doubt the topic of the lecture made it 
possible to drive that truth home gently enough, and the speaker 
was both too tactful and too truthful to try to make of Handel very 
much more of an English than of a German musical figure. The fact 
that emerges from a masterly argument, the conversational tone of 
which does not hide the underlying learning, is simply that Handel 
is the perfect cosmopolitan among the great masters of music. 

Only prejudice incarnate could overlook the overwhelmingly pre- 
dominant influence of Italian music on Handel. It was thus unneces- 
a for Professor Dent to insist on it or to lay stress on the obvious 
Italianism of the operas. But he has something new and original to 
say about the oratorios, which most scholars regard either as a mere 
continuation of the operatic style, casually modified by the change 
of language and the extensive use of the chorus, or else as a radical 
abandoning of one national style for another. He represents Handel's 
oratorio as a purely Italian species crossed, however, with the equally 
purely English forms of the earliest opera in the vernacular and the 
ode as cultivated by Purcell. 

Here is strong evidence, then, of an extraordinary adaptability to 
local conditions, if one does not care to call it artistic cosmopolitanism. 
But why not? It amounts to that in the eyes of posterity. There 
are signs of it everywhere, in Handel’s life as well as in his work. He 
spoke in a mixture of four languages and wrote to Germans like 
Mattheson and his brother-in-law in a French that was quite as good 
as his German. Most curious of all, since he seems never to have 
been in France, as Professor Dent reminds us, is his absorption of 
something of the Gallic spirit, which, one may add, shows itself even 
in the operas, particularly in the instrumental portions. 

That it would not have done on the occasion for which this speech 
was designed to single out the peculiarly and often strikingly English 
elements in Handel is a pity, now that this brief study of his life 
in England is in print. On the other hand as much is made of the 
master’s Germanism as the circumstances demanded and perhaps 
rather more than the facts warrant; for the *’ science ’’ which Burney 
regarded as particularly German in Handel never belonged exclusively 
to one country. The plain fact, whether it is fit to be mentioned 
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at a celebration in Germany or not, is really that of the four pre- 
dominant national influences which moulded composers at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the Gorman one is the least con- 
spicuous in Handel. — 


Joseph Haydn. By Joseph Fréhlich (1780-1862). New Edition by 
Adolf Sandberger. (° Von deutscher Musik ’, Vol 45) pp. 72. 
(Bosse, Ratisbon, 1936) 

This brochure is a reprint of an article upon Haydn by Franz Joseph 
Fréblich which appeared in ‘ Ersch und Grubers Encyclopiidie ’, 1828, 
Fréhlich being then in his forty-eighth year and an academical big 
gun in the University of Wiirzburg. Here we have Professor No. 1. 
The blurb upon the green half-jacket of the cover informs us the 
book is ‘‘ A valuable literary exhumation (Ausgrabung) by the well- 
known researcher and discoverer of numerous Haydn Symphonies *’ 
Here we have Professor No. 2—in other words, Dr. Adolf Sandberger. 
Thus, with the hall-mark of two learned authorities upon it, the little 
volume comes as an addition to those contemporary accounts by 
Gerber, Dies, Griesinger and Carpani which must always form the 
basis for any subsequent study of Haydn. It is welcome, but whether 
it will strengthen the basis to any extent is not so certain. Fréhlich 
had unbounded enthusiasm, good taste and a well-ordered mind. He 
wrote a lucid account of Haydn’s life, combined it with an intelligent 
appraisement of his music, and did so well that the narrative never 
flags. His artistic views—as Sandberger points out—were far ahead 
of his contemporaries and his successors. Ii his style swirls up too 
readily into the antiphonal and dithyrambic, one can forgive a good 
deal when one sees his genuine enthusiasm for his subject. In short, 
Fréhlich would be a charming companion with whom to walk and 
talk about Haydn. But where facts are concerned, students will 
find him an unsafe guide. His account adds nothing to what was 
already known from Dies, Griesinger and Carpani; he does not correct 
their inaccuracies, and though he might without much difficulty have 
got into contact with people who had known Haydn personally, he 
shows no sign of having done so. 

Why then, it may be asked, has Froéhlich’s study of Haydn been 
reprinted when theirs have not? Partly, one supposes, because his 
work is even less known and accessible than theirs, and partly 
because Dr. Sandberger, ensconced at Berchtesgaden, can hardly have 
failed to notice that Fréhlich’s thesis, with its ardent praise of the 
German national spirit as exemplified in Haydn, fitted exactly with : 
the object and title of the series in which it is now issued—‘ Von _- J 
deutscher Musik ’. 

Which brings us to Professor No. 2. After a dissertation in his os 
preface on the early Haydn authorities, Dr. Sandberger tells us that ¥ 


in editing this book, he has noted the errors, either by Fréhlich or . 
the printer, with square brackets, and that his own notes have been fe 
made similarly recognizable. So far well and good; but surely the . “h 


learned professor has been too self-effacing. Why have we not more 
of these notes and corrections? In the next edition it is to be hoped 
they will be considerably increased. Fréhlich may have found precise 
information hard to obtain, but Dr. Sandberger, with his erudition 4 
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and all his resources, need not have maintained so oracular a silence. 
For example, on page 11 Fréhlich states that Haydn visited Mrs. 
Billington on his second stay in England, that Sir Joshua Reynolds 
was just then painting her portrait, and Haydn made his famous criti- 
witticism to Reynolds. Professor Sandberger says nothing to the 
contrary. I offer him a few facts: 

Sir Joshua Reynolds painted the portrait in 1789; it was exhibited 
at the Royal Academy of 1790; Haydn arrived in England for his 
first visit in January 1791, returned to Vienna in 1792, and came back 
to England for his second sojourn on February 4th, 1794. Mrs. 
Billington was in England up to 1794 and then went to Italy, where 
she appeared in opera at Naples in May 1794; Reynolds—and here 
is the last link in the chain of evidence—died on February 23rd, 1792. 
Q.E.D.! 

Then on page 37 Dr. Sandberger might have noted that Pohl, in 
his vast compilation on Haydn (Vol. I, p. 167), questioned Froéhlich’s 
view of Haydn’s position in Metastasio’s household. Such a note 
would have had the double effect of showing that Pohl knew Frdéhlich, 
and Sandberger knew Pohl. Again, when Fréhlich says that Salomon, 
by his important share in the foundation and direction of the concerts 
of the famous Philharmonic Society, had made Haydn's great works 
known to the English before he ever brought him to England, neither 
Fréhlich nor Professor Sandberger seem to have remembered that 
Haydn arrived in England a mere twenty-two years ahead of the 
Philharmonic Society, which was founded in 1813. Again, if Professor 
Sandberger thinks that Fréblich was correct in giving 1805 as the 
year in which Haydn was made an honorary member of the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Laibach, he might have let us know that Pohl 
assigns the event to 1800 

But perhaps the most amusing errors are those concerning 
Haydn's honorary degree as a Doctor of Music at Oxford. On page 55 
Fréblich includes the event in the year 1794: on page 66 he categoric- 
ally says it happened in 1793. Now both statements cannot be correct. 
It is possible, however, they can both be incorrect—and they are. 
Haydn received his Doctor’s degree at Oxford in July 1791. This is 
a joke Haydn might have chuckled at. And Handel would thoroughly 
have enjoyed Frohlich’s ingenuous remark upon the doctorate: that 
“not even the great Handel ’’ had had such a thing offered to him. 
Actually the great Handel had refused the offer of a D.Mus. from 
Oxford because he did not consider the degree worth the fee he was 
asked to pay. 

Of all Professor Sandberger’s silences, however, the most tantalizing 
is his failure to answer those questions which leap to mind the instant 
one reads the name of Fréhlich. Was the Wiirzburg Professor a 
member of that family related to Haydn through his sister Anna 
Maria, who married Johann Philipp Fréhlich? Or was he connected 
with the charming Fréhlich sisters who belonged to Schubert’s circle? 
No reply! Instead, we have to content ourselves with an oracular 
allusion in the preface to the literature with which the pens of Wiirz- 
burg worthies have adorned the memory of their honoured predecessor. 
But it would have been only kind of Professor Sandberger to put us 
out of our curiosity. 


M. M. 
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Gustav Mahler. By Bruno Walter. pp. 105. (Reichner, Vienna, 
Leipzig & Ziirich, 1936) 

For one who knows already the main points of Mahler's life and 
career this short study, by a musician who knew him intimately, 
studied under him, honoured and admired him both as an interpre- 
tative and a creative artist, will be not only valuable but delightful. 
Herr Walter is, as one would expect, too sincere an artist himself 
to use a pen dipped in honey, as many others have done when writing 
of Mahler (the rest being counted upon to dip theirs in gall). He 
sees his man whole and as a result his book, although it only deals 
with the intermittences of a friendship which often had to be broken 
into by the inevitable circumstances of the virtuoso conductor's 
existence, has a quality unlike any other we know. Walter first 
worked under Mahler as a youngster in the Hamburg opera, and by 
the time, some six years later, Mahler asked him to come to Vienna, 
he knew the man under whom he was to work well enough, first of 
all, to discover reasons against going to Vienna, reasons which later 
he was able to set aside. He was wise to accept but wise also to 
hesitate. For with Mahler it had to be all or nothing. Walter uses 
the telling term konzessionslos and goes on to show how Mahler 
expected as few concessions from himself as from any co-worker. He 
was pitiless in everything to do with his art and could be charming 
in all to do with life outside that art. At moments he carried the 
former manner over into the life of the surrounding world, and so 
it was that there grew among those who had no patience or were 
easily wounded that feeling of antagonism which culminated in his 
departure from the Vienna Hofoper. 

Herr Walter reviews these things with perfect sympathy, but justly, 
a fact which gives his pages, written in such admirable style, their 
peculiar sincerity. From him the discussion of Mahler’s technique 
as a conductor and again as a producer of opera comes with particular 
authority. His judgment, based on an admiration which since 
Mahler's death has been checked and tested by a very wide experience 
of the same class of work, is remarkably sound. His testimony is 
sometimes surprising, as when he says, after discussing productions 
of ‘ Lohengrin’ and ‘ Figaro’ by Mahler: “‘ In the preparation of 
such works Mahler followed no method, no principle, but relied on 
intuition and impulse *’. Those who find that this rudely destroys 
the old legend of Mahler, the producer who had every move of the 
production clearly in his mind before starting to work in the theatre, 
would be well advised to accept Herr Walter’s pronouncement. For 
this book makes it evident that though he was in general a devoted 
disciple, he could also be a critic. He deals here no less sympathetic- 
ally with Mahler's music and no less ably with the more difficult 
literary problem of writing about it. 

8. G. 


Franz Liszt: ein Kiinstlerleben in Wort und Bild. By Werner Fiiss- 
mann and Béla Matéka. pp. 301. (Beltz, Langensalza, 1936) 
This beautifully produced picture-book, the fruit of German- 
Hungarian collaboration, is a useful companion to any Liszt biography. 
With the help of its more than three hundred pictures (with explana- 
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tory text), one’s vague and frequently inaccurate mental picture of 
Liszt’s spectacular career is sharpened and corrected. Here are 
authentic portraits of the man himself at all ages and of his friends 
and mistresses, pictures of the concert-halls he played in and the 
houses he lived in, contemporary caricatures in plenty—a fascinating 
gallery of Lisztiana. Inevitably some of the exhibits are familiar; 
some seem hardly necessary. For instance, the fact that the young 
Liszt was embraced by Beethoven scarcely justifies the inclusion (in 
addition to an old Hungarian print of the incident itself) of the very 
familiar Kloeber portrait of the older master. But, on the whole, the 
compilers have succeeded in avoiding the hackneyed; a great many 
of the pictures, especially those of Hungarian origin, are quite new 
to the reviewer. 
G. A. 


Claude Debussy. Das Werk im Zeitbild. By Andreas Liess. 2 vols. 
(‘ Sammlung Musikwissenschaftlicher Abhandlungen ') pp. 427. 
(Heitz, Strasburg, 1936). 


Claude Debussy. Biographie. By Ernst Decsey. pp. 218. (Leykam- 
Verlag, Graz, 1936) 

‘* The age is reflected in the man as he in his age,’’ begins Dr. 
Liess. From this standpoint he proceeds to give a systematic analysis 
of the whole world, contemporary with Debussy, of art, literature, 
philosophy and religion. The task was indeed tremendous, for the 
period is long and complex, and a good deal of original thought has 
gone to the correlating of the facts. For the first time, to my know- 
ledge, we see the true relationship between Henri Bergson and the 
Symbolists, a link that has hitherto been ignored. Dr. Liess goes 
deeply into his subject, discovering the origin of Symbolism in the 
little-known Théodore de Banville and of Impressionism in Constable 
and Turner. Music is not dealt with, except in relation to the poetry 
of the Symbolists, until the second volume which analyses the elements 
in Debussy’s formation and traces his influence on subsequent com- 
posers. The main concern here is Debussy’s liberation from the yoke 
of Bayreuth, which rightly stands out as the great drama of his 
musical career. Comparatively little, however, is said on his indebted- 
ness to the opéra-comique or on his early affection for Offenbach and 
Emile Pessard, matters which are not often referred to, but which 
were certainly worth investigating in a work of this size. The con- 
nection with Erik Satie might have been made clearer if the author 
had consulted the published memoirs of Louis Laloy. Otherwise the 
study seems a piece of exemplary scholarship. No doubt some people 
will find Dr. Leiss’s theorizing too heavy; but it is not abstruse. The 
huge documentation is marshalled with authority and the style is 
clear. Altogether, a valuable reference book, not only for the study 
of Debussy’s work, but for the numerous esthetic problems that have 
a root in his period. 

As an appraisement of the artist and the man it is less valuable, 
for whether one can tell much about a man merely from a study of 
his surrounding world is a moot point. On this Debussy has himself 
said something which might have given the author a clue: ‘‘ L‘enthou- 
siasme d’un milieu me gate un artiste, tant j’ai peur qu’il ne devienne 
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par la suite que l’expression de son milieu.’’ (‘ La Revue blanche ’, 
July Ist, 1901.) Debussy was a reflection of his times—but something 
more. Dr. Liess, like the sociologist Taine, puts us in possession of 
a large-scale map of the magician’s haunts. It remains for some 
Sainte-Beuve to discover the magician himself. 

Dr. Decsey’s full-length portrait is based largely on Léon Vallas’s 
‘ Life and Works ’. But whereas Vallas was content to set his subject 
in the Paris world of composers, critics and performers, leaving aside 
any psychological estimate, Dr. Decsey attempts a more intimate 
picture. In an admirably pleasant style he tells of the shy and rather 
awkward youth at the Conservatoire, the recluse at the Villa Medici, 
the visits to Bayreuth and the fight against Wagner, the sudden 
appearance of ‘ L’Aprés-midi’ followed by the long incubation of 
‘ Pelléas ’, and finally, the tragic end in Paris at one of the most 
critical moments of the war. Dr. Decsey follows Vallas, however, 
in giving undue prominence to the rival claims of the ‘‘ Debussyists ’’ 
and the ** D'Indyists ’’, an affair which has really no more significance 
in the life of Debussy than the squabbles with the Piccinnists in the 
life of Gluck. The facts are generally reliable, though some important 
sources of information, notably the correspondence with Eugéne Ysaye 
and Pierre Louys, have been missed. Also there is a tendency to 
embroider. We are told, for instance, that Debussy’s father had 
visions of the young Achille as an admiral. We know that he was 
to have been a sailor, and to imagine him as that is difficult enougn. 

A chapter on the character of the man is entitled ‘ The Dandy ’. 
This, I think, is taking a superticial view of Debussy, comparable to 
the all too numerous cinema romances of Berlioz and the serial stories 
of Wagner. One cannot over-stress that the music of Debussy was in 
the main an art, not of sentiments, but of sensations, and that he was 
himself a man who professed a philosophy of unadulterated hedonism 
and sensuality. It was this sensuality that pervaded the art of 
Verlaine, who died a drunkard and a vagabond, of Rimbaud, who 
became a business man, and of Huysmans, who retreated to the 
Trappists. Debussy’s end was less tragic, but as he was perfectly 
aware, he too had touched ‘‘ la chair nue de |'émotion "’ (they are 
his own words), and that was the final ecstacy. In a letter of Saint- 
Saéns, Debussy’s bitter enemy, there is this stern protest: ‘‘ La 
musique existe par elle-méme en dehors de toute émotion; c¢ est alors 
la musique pure. L’émotion, la sensibilité, lui donnent Ja vie, mais 
cette vie, comme la vie elle-méme, contient un germe de mort. Plus 
la sensibilité se développe, plus la musique et les autres arts s éloignent 
de l'art pur; et lorsqu’on ne cherche plus que des sensations, l'art 
disparait.’" And no doubt thinking of Debussy: ‘‘ Nous en 
voyons des exemples qui crévent les yeux.’’ How curious! This 
judgment from the ascetic Saint-Saéns might fit into an argument of 
Freud. I wonder what they will say of it fifty vears hence. 

E. L. 


Aufsatze. By Karl Nef. Edited by the Schweizerische Musik- 
forschende Gesellschaft. pp. 123. (Helbing & Lichtenhahn, 
Basle, 1936) 

Karl Nef, who died in 1935, was a lecturer in music at Basle 

University and music critic in various Swiss papers. The preface to 
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this volume makes the point that though Nef’s purely musical 
scientific work is of importance it exists already in a form available 
for the student of such matters, whereas his writings destined to 
reach a wider and, in Nef's opinion, an equally important public was 
scattered over a field in which that very public would hardly be likely 
to search. Hence the reason for the present selection of short essays 
ranging from discussions which touch on the psychological aspect of 
music (“ Die Musik im Geisteshaushalt ’) to those dealing with its 
historical side (an informative article on Beethoven's political sym- 
pathies). The volume includes matter of local interest (a commemora- 
tive article on the Swiss folksong specialist Tobler), which becomes 
wider in appeal in a pleasant paper on the Alphorn and another 
entitled ‘ Ein verlorenes Basler Gesangbuch " where the problem of 
the present whereabouts of the original edition of a seventeenth- 
century psalter is set forth. The general tone of these papers is one 
of sound journalism directed to a public on whose musical intelligence 
the writer evidently felt himself able to rely. 
G. 


Geschichte der protestantischen Messenkomposition im 17, und 18. 
Jahrhundert. By Emilie Schild. pp. 167. (Kohler, Wuppertal- 
Elberfeld, 1936) 

This Giessen dissertation deals with the music for the Protestant, 
as distinct from the Catholic, service and investigates the liturgical 
changes brought about by Luther in relation to the style and form of 
contemporary religious music. The period extends from the beginning 
of the sixteenth (not the seventeenth) century—the earliest Protestant 
mass appears to be a twelve-part work by one Georg Rhaw (1519)— 
to the end of the eighteenth. A chapter is devoted to the age of Bach, 
and four masses of J. S. (in F, A, G and G minor in Jahrgang VIII 
of the Bachgesellschaft edition) are shown to have some affinity with 
the so-called Missa parodia of the Netherlands school. It is a point 
that can scarcely be appreciated by others than specialists, particularly 
as there are no musical illustrations and since the argument makes 
use, necessarily perhaps, of terms that the ordinary reader cannot 
easily grasp. But for those interested in the effects of the various 
forms of religious worship on the technique of composition, and who 
have already digested Peter Wagner's Geschichte der Messe, the study 
seems to be careful and thorough. A complete list of German 
Protestant masses is appended. 

E. L. 


Der musikalische Schaffensprozess: Psychologie der schépferischen 
Erlebnis- und Antriebsformen. By Julius Bahle. pp. 253. 
(Hirzel, Leipzig, 1936) 

This book is rather hard reading, but not as hard as a psychological 
study of the process of musical creation might easily have been, nor 
as involved in language as a German scholar of a certain type would 
have made it merely for the sake of being impressive. Dr. Bahle 
writes lucidly enough, considering that he handles a language in which 
obscurity is a virtue, and he succeeds in making his views of a for- 
bidding subject clear, even to the fault of insisting a little too much 
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on the obvious now and again. Having made up his mind to deal 
with the whole problem of inspiration once and for all in a way, as 
he plainly hints, it has never been done satisfactorily before, he was 
not going to leave out any conclusions to which some of his readers 
might possibly have jumped unguided. And so we have here only 
the beginning of what may grow into a larger work than the author 
himself perhaps foresees, but a very interesting study indeed so far 
as it goes in this first volume. 

It does not go as far as composition. For the moment Dr. Bahle 
is taken up wholly with the preliminary processes of what he calls 
‘‘ experience "’ and ‘‘ impulse ’’, meaning by the former term the 
very first awakening of the creative urge and the conditions that 
cause it. He intercepts this urge at a very much earlier stage than 
the different composers had done whose views of inspiration were 
published not long ago with a preface by Mr. Frank Howes (J. & W. 
Chester, Ltd.). Dr. Bahle too found it necessary to gather in the 
opinions of a number of composers, but while, perhaps purposely, 
he did not confine his choice to men of eminence, he found it quite 
insufficient to ask a simple question about the nature of inspiration, 
having doubtless long made up his mind that inspiration was a process 
of such immense complexity that its different constituents had first 
to be determined and separately studied. 

In order to find out, for instance, how composers are first moved 
by their reactions to poetry to write songs, Dr. Bahle sent a selection 
of poems by different writers, varying enormously in subject and 
treatment, if not also in quality, to his interlocutors, and in trying 
to classify their replies he succeeded remarkably well in reaching 
a kind of centralized conclusion of his own instead of merely stringing 
together scattered views for the consideration of his readers. Thus, 
although in this volume we come nowhere near the study of the par- 
ticular moment at which ‘‘ inspiration ’’ may be said to begin in the 
composer's mind, and indeed cannot even be sure that there is such 
a moment that can be isolated as a concept and called “‘ inspiration "’, 
we do see that the kind of lighting up in the composer's mind which 
is Dr. Bahle’s “* experience "’ or “* impulse "’ always takes very much 
the same form, however different its causes may be. So much at 
any rate is gained by the direct study of composers at the earliest 
stages of their creative labour, which Dr. Bahle thinks infinitely 
preferable to a study of their finished works. 

His method seems to have one great disadvantage, though. The 
composer's first experience, in order to fructify in a work of any sort, 
must always be from his point of view a great experience, whereas 
the music that results from it may be anything between a masterpiece 
and an inanity. Wilhelm Kienzl’s folk opera, ‘ Der Evangelimann ’, 
for example, which is neither one nor the other, but an amiable, 
sentimental and not very distinguished piece of work, is revealed by 
Dr. Bahle’s enquiry to have moved its composer as profoundly as 
‘ Tristan’ moved Wagner. It looks very much as though even this 
large, thorough, immensely serious and fascinatingly interesting work 
will in the end leave it unexplained what it is that makes the difference 
between the world’s greatest music and that which is merely the 
commonplace outcome of sincerity. That is what we really want to 
know about the creative process. Can psychology explain why great 
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music comes to some composers and small music to others, and again 
why one and the same composer has notions that vary considerably 
in quality? And if it does not explain that, does it explain anything 
worth knowing? 

So far at any rate Dr. Bahle seems to havg been concerned solely 
with the phenomenon of the creative impulse as such; but that, one 
must repeat, is in itself an absorbing study, even if it does threaten 
to leave us ultimately in the air, and it has been undertaken by a 
scholar who seems to know almost as much about music as he clearly 
knows about his own subject. He is very well versed in general 
musical literature and can at any moment quote from the writings 
of musicians from Palestrina onwards to reinforce an argument which 
one of his composer-correspondents does not happen to support. There 
are some very illuminating things said and quoted in the chapter 
dealing with *‘ The Productive Experience’ which, contrary to the 
opinion hitherto held by psychologists, Dr. Bahle regards as not being 
necessarily connected with the subsequent process of realization. 

A point that might perhaps be disputed even by those who would 
otherwise quail before Dr. Bahle’s often sweeping contentiousness is 
his assertion that instrumental music is never ‘‘ absolute’’, but 
invariably due to some extra-musical impulse. How is this to be 
proved? Composers alone can tell, and the truth surely is that even 
they can do so only in cases where they did respond to a stimulus 
that was sagen non-musical. A purely musical stimulus could 
not possibly be put into words; but this is no proof that there can 
be no such thing. Indeed the frequent inarticulateness of composers 
about their own work seems to aliens that music often comes into 
existence through an exclusively musical impulse, although it is true 
that in the nature of things this cannot be proved either. 

In the last of his four long chapters Dr. Bahle comes to deal with 
‘ Forms of Creative Impulse’ in greater detail, and it is here that 
he sometimes enlarges rather needlessly on what composers have 
said about such self-evident things as the influences of environment 
and the like :—weather, time of day, season, and so on. Much more 
interesting is the study of personal inftuences, motives of ambition 
and ‘‘ self-exaltation ’’, the positive effect on music of love and— 
refreshing in a modern psychologist—the wholly negative one of 4 
mere throwing off of erotic repressions. Towards the end of the 
chapter we are shown various composers, including such men as Reger 
and Schénberg actually settling down to work, as far as the inward 
creative process can be revealed, and the prospect of seeing musicians 
more closely studied as the ‘‘ creative process ’’ proceeds further makes 
one look forward keenly to Dr. Bahle’s coming volume or—more 
likely—volumes. 


E. B. 


Vita di Niccold Paganini. By Gian Carlo Conestabile. New Edition 
with Additions and Notes by Federico Mompellio. pp. 646. 
(Albrighi, Segati & C., Genoa, 1936) 

_A volume about Paganini by one who knew him well and heard 
him often has an unquestionable historical value, and the publishers 
of Conestabile’s * Life of Paganini’ should be congratulated on their 
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public spirit and enterprise. And, perhaps, congratulations ought to 
go also to the reader who should never miss a word of it from cover 
to cover. Gian Carlo Conestabile’s style is that of a time which loved 
to unravel a tortuous sentence. The very first period consists of 
nearly 150 words without a single full stop, and instead of saying 
simply that Paganini was the greatest violinist the world has known, 
Conestabile compares him, in a sentence much too long for quotation, 
to Archimedes, to Tasso, to Ariosto, to Raphael and to Canova. 
Rossini and Angelica Catalani also make some show in this extra- 
ordinary collection of celebrities. 

Clearly this is not a volume to be read in a hurry and, for practical 
purposes, the average reader must prefer to it the recent ‘ Paganini 
intimo ’, which contains all that matters about the Genoese violinist. 
But the value of Conestabile—the historical value—will always be 
that of the eye-witness who loves his subject without being hopelessly 
biased in his favour, as were most of the early biographers— 
Laphaleque, Anders and their followers. The notes added by F. 
Mompellio are timely and extremely useful. 

F. B. 


Vincenzo Bellini: il carattere morale, i caratteri artistici. By A. della 
Corte and Guido Pannain. pp. 128. (Paravia, Turin, 1936) 

It is not easy to determine the exact position this little book will 
occupy among the numerous literary works the centenary of Bellini’s 
death last year has produced in Italy. Signor della Corte’s biographical 
notes, which form the first part, are useful only as material supple- 
mentary to this or that life of the composer, and Signor Pannain’s 
study of his music is cursory, though it has the advantage of being by 
no means one-sidedly eulogistic. 

The additional and sometimes corrective information contained in 
the biographical section is very attractively presented, often by direct 
quotation from Bellini’s own letters or from the writings of contem- 
poraries, and the author gains one’s confidence by his frank preference 
of uncertainty to conjecture. Not having set out to present a com- 
plete picture, he is at liberty to leave blanks; but what he does say 
is always reliable and sometimes new. Bellini the man emerges from 
the early pages as upright and disdainful of intrigue, though doubtless 
too ready to suspect enmity, and this agreeable impression is not 
dispelled when we are frankly shown the cautious, diplomatic attitude 
he adopted towards Rossini, who by the way was not far wrong when 
he admired in his young contemporary only ‘ suavity, melodic grace 
and melancholy sweetness ’’ and thought little of his workmanship. 

Bellini, of course, had gone through the schooling of Zingarelli in 
Naples which looked upon Rossini as subversive, held any non-operatic 
music to be of merely academic interest and hankered after melody, 
melody and more melody. Every other musical element was regarded 
as subordinate to a good, singable tune. just as every other form was 
thought inferior to opera, and if students did have to write fugues, 
string quartets or church music, all this was felt to be only so much 
preparation for the day on which a young composer might at last be 
let loose upon an operatic liberetto, whereupon he was at liberty to let 
such technical skill as he had acquired as harmonist and contrapuntist 
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slide, unless it happened to serve him as an enhancement of his 
melodic invention. 

Now, as Signor Pannain reminds us in his critical study, Bellini 
was nothing if not a melodist, and his musical technique was certainly 
nothing to speak of. His sense of harmony was elementary, his 
counterpoint, where there is a trace of it at all, primitive in the 
extreme, and his orchestration sometimes shabby and sometimes crude. 
Nor was his animated music often good enough to make one feel that 
he had much rhythmic impulse. But his gift of limpid melody is 
not surpassed even by that of Chopin, whom he influenced consider 
ably, and Signor Pannain is quite right in saying that, although he had 
little talent for creating dramatic tension by means of musical form, 
he did create it by his great, slowly unfolding, wonderfully sustained 
and always congenially vocal tunes instead. To which it is hardly 
necessary to add that only a composer of the greatest inventive genius 
could have achieved such a feat, which in its way is beyond the 
capacity of many far greater masters of opera than Bellini. And it 
is true, too, that this extraordinary effect of the Bellinian melody at 
its best is quite inexplicable, which indeed almost justifies Signor 
Pannain’s curious mathematics :—‘‘ There are so many nothings that 
in their total they come to everything.’’ On the other hand it is 
clear enough what the author means when he suggests that when 
Bellini did make special efforts to show better workmanship in his 
last opera, ‘I puritani,’ written for Paris, he added nothing that 
mattered from the point of view of his own art to the best he had given 
the world in ‘ La sonnambula’ and ‘ Norma,’ which, though much 
flimsier in texture, rernain his masterpieces. 

“* Don Pasquale * di Mozart ’’ on Pp. 51 is so obviously a slip of 
the pen that it does not shake one’s trust in Signor della Corte’s well 
documented work. There are a number of illustrations, some most 
attractive, but a!l unfortunately very poorly reproduced. 


FE. B 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Musical Areas in Aboriginal North America. By Helen H. Robert 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 12) pp. 41 
(Yale University Press, Oxford University Press, 1936) 

Reference Book of Miniature Scores, with Thematic List. Fifth 
Edition. pp. 73. (Chester, London, 1936) 1s. 

The Elements of Musical Composition. By C. H. Kitson. pp. 144. 
(Oxford University Press, 1936) 5s. 

The Riddle of the Pianist’s Finger and its Relationship to a Touch- 
Scheme. By Arnold Schultz. pp. 317. (University of Chicago 
Press: Cambridge University Press, 1936) 16s. 

Music and Movement. By Ann Driver, with Illustrations by Molly 

_ MeArthur. pp. 122. (Oxford University Press, 1936) 5s. . 

For all Instrumentalists. By Léopold Kieq. Translated from the 
Second Edition by Reid MacCallum. pp. 124. (The Author, 
Mons; Bosworth, London, 1936) Qs. 

Aganella, Goddess of Games, and other Poems. By Thomas Thornley. 
pp. 93. (Heffer, Cambridge, 1936) 3s. 6d. . 
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Terracina Cloud. By Frederick Johnston. (Verona Press, 1936) 
3s. 6d. 

Early Victorian Drama (1830-1870). By Ernest Reynolds. pp. 163. 
(Heffer, Cambridge, 1936) 6s. 

(Only a selection of the more important new music can be listed here, 
and only a limited number of outstanding works is reviewed.) 


Benjamin, Arthur, Scherzino, Siciliana and Chinoiserie. for Piano. 
(Winthrop Rogers, London) 2s. each. 

Bonelli, Ettore, Classici del violino. Ten Pieces by Old Italian 
Masters, edited for violin and piano. (Zanibon, Padua) 

Bright, Dora, The Donkey. Song. Words by G. Kk. Chesterton. 
(Elkin, London) 2s. 

Coates, Albert, Ave Maria and Evening. Songs. (Elkin, London) 
2s. each. 

Demuth, Norman, Nachtmusik, for Chamber Orchestra. Full Score. 
(Chester, London) 5s. 

Dunhill, Thomas, Intermezzo, for Violoncello or Bassoon and Piano. 
(Williams, London) 2s. 

Geiringer, Karl. Die Familie Bach, Pieces by Members of the Bach 
Family, arranged for piano solo. (Universal Edition: Boosey and 
Hawkes, London) 4s. 

Gray, Alan, Bredon Hill. Song. Words by A. E. Housman. (Oxford 
University Press) 2s. 

Handel, Arias from the Operas. Arranged and Edited by W. Gillies 
Whittaker. 

Fourteen Arias for Soprano Voice. 
Twelve Arias for Tenor Voice (Oxford University Press) 
3s. 6d. each. 

Hodge, Thomas, Three Sketches for flute, violin and piano. (Chester, 
London) 7s. 6d. 

Jacob, Gordon, Donald Caird. Poem by Walter Scott. For Mixed 
Chorus and Orchestra. Vocal Score. (Curwen, London) 2s. 6d. 

Milford, Robin, Cradle Song. Words by William Blake. (Oxford 
University Press) 2s. 

Milford, Robin, The Passing Year, or Rain, Wind and Sunshine. 
Cantata for Mixed Voices and Orchestra or Piano. Vocal Score. 
(Oxford University Press) 2s. 6d. 

Raphael, Mark, Love on my Heart from Heaven fell. Song. Words 
by Robert Bridges. (Elkin, London) 2s. 

Rowley, Alec, Concert Etudes No. 1-3, for Piano. (Winthrop Rogers, 
London) 2s. each. 

Schubert, String Quartet in G major, Op. 161. Edited and Revised 
by Adolfo Betti. (Chester, London) Parts 7s. 6d. 

Shaw, Martin, Nature Song: a Book of Songs for Children. Vol. III. 
(Cramer, London) 4s. 

Shore, Bernard, Siz Impressions, for Violin and Piano. Two books. 

_ (Williams, London) 1s. 6d. each. 

Walton, William, Facade. Suite for Orchestra, Full Score. (Oxford 

University Press) 7s. 6d. 
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Dittersdorf, Carl von, Symphony in C major. 

Stamitz, Johann, Symphony in G major, Op. 3, No. 3. 

Toeschi, Carlo Giuseppe, Symphony in D major. 
Edited by Adam Carse. Full Scores. (Augener, London) 2s. 
each. 

In an interesting paper read before the Musical Association in 
January last, the editor of these symphonies shewed how they grew 
out of the French ‘‘ Ouverture ’’ or Italian ‘‘ Sinfonia ’’ which served 
as an introduction to all musical-dramatic works. The difference 
between the Ouverture and the Sinfonia lay mainly in the 
different order of the quick and slow movements, and also, to some 
extent, in the different nature of the main allegro, which in the case 
of the French type was more or less fugal’’. When these overtures 
became detached from the operas to which they belomged they served 
as models for independent symphonies. The numerous composers of 
the Mannheim School worked almost exclusively in the form of the 
‘“‘ Sinfonia ’’, and therefore vast numbers of miniature symphonies 
were produced between 1750 and 1780. The orchestration was very 
simple, usually two oboes, two horns and four-part string orchestra. 
This is often further simplified by the fact that first and second violins 
play the same notes and violas double the bass part. The resusci- 
tation of these early classical symphonies not only widens our know- 
ledge of the period that gave birth to symphonic form, but adds 
enormously to the limited repertoire of good music available for school 
and amateur orchestras. E. R. 


Finzi, Gerald, Two Sonnets by John Milton, for Tenor (or soprano) 
and Small Orchestra. Piano Score. (Oxford University Press). 
2s. 6d. 

Earth, Air and Rain. Ten Songs for Baritone and Piano. Words 
by Thomas Hardy. (Winthrop Rogers; Boosey & Hawkes, 
London). 5s. 

A sensitive and sincere composer here does a good deal to enrich tlie 
treasury of modern English song. The Milton settings may prove once 
more that the form of the sonnet can be fitted to no perfectly satisfying 
musical shape, if for no other reason than that it is perfect in itself; 
but somehow Mr. Finzi contrives to make his music move convincingly 
to the climax of the final lines of both poems by a process that seems 
at first sight likely to produce precisely the opposite impression, but 
is in fact very subtle in its effect. He begins each sonnet in an 
elaborate free polyphony which becomes gradually smoothed out into 
simpler figuration and finally into plain harmonic writing, and each 
time the feeling of a gradual confirmation is gained, whether by skill 
or instinct does not matter—most probably by the true musician's 
mixture of both. : 

No doubt the texture of these songs sounds beautifully transparent 
when they are accompanied by the small orchestra for which they are 
scored (2 flutes, oboe, English horn, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns 
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and strings); but they are very singable to the piano arrangement. 
Not quite as much so, however, as Mr. Finzi’s Hardy songs, which 
are actually written for voice and piano, and very congenially indeed. 
The poetic metres here lend themselves better to melodic treatment, 
though the composer is always careful to respect the claims of 
declamation too. He is in fact singularly successful—with some small 
exceptions—in reconciling the rival claims of the brother-and-sister arts 
of music and poetry, and with all due respect to Richard Barnfield, it 
is by no means true that they ‘ needs must’ agree any more than 
members of a family always do. Mr. Finzi’s success in this respect 
is rare enough to deserve special comment. 

He is also an excellent song-writer in other ways. His accompani- 
ments are varied, apt and agreeably playable; he has a style of his 
own that does not harden into mannerisms; his harmony is telling 
and individual, but never extravagant; and he can steep himself in 
the atmosphere of a poem and reproduce it in terms of his own 
which do no violence to such a distinctive personality as Thomas 
Hardy's. Not all these ten songs are equally successful. * The Clock 
of the Years ’ comes fairly near an obvious dramatic representation, 
and the simplicity of ‘ So ' have fared ’ does not seem quite spon- 
taneous. On the other hand ‘ When I set out for Lyonesse,’ though 
apparently in something like a smoking-concert ballad style, escapes 
from it triumphantly by a touch of imaginative poetry, and ‘ The 
Phantom,’ for all that it clearly exploits a vein of folksong, nowhere 
shows a touch of arty-and-craftiness. ‘Summer Schemes,’ the first 
song in the book, is very lovely, with its two pensive refrains that give 
shape to the whole by taking a slightly different turn the second time; 
the unaffected artlessness of the gently regretful ‘To Lizbie Brown ’ 
is most touching; and ‘ Proud Songsters ’ at the end, which gives the 
whole cycle its name from its last words, will show that there is some- 
thing very wrong with musical fashions if it does not establish itself 
as one of the most exquisite of recent English songs. 

E. B. 


Finzi, Gerald, Interlude for Oboe and String Quartet. Miniature Score, 
(Hawkes, London) 3s. 

This little work received a first performance at one of the Patron’s 
Fund Chamber Concerts in March last. The fine impression gained 
at a first hearing is deepened by a study of the score, and it will be 
a great pity if the quiet but distinguished voice of this music is 
allowed to be drowned by more importunate but less worthy voices. 
The two main themes of the work, one flowing and pastoral and the 
other contemplative, are always being thrown into fresh relief by skilled 
counterpoint, while the oboe with its wider and bolder melodic lines 
frees the music from too close an adherence to the more confined and 
compact patterns of the strings. This ‘ Interlude’ is both grateful 
to play and to listen to. E. R. 


Gerstberger, Karl, String Quartet, C minor, Op. 11. Miniature Score. 
(Hug, Ziirich and Leipzig) 
This is a very clean and well-written work, full of sound counterpoint 
and earnest purpose. But the ideas are the outcome of scholarship 
rather than of emotional intensity: one is afraid, therefore, that the 
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listener will not derive so much pleasure from the work as the per- 

formers. There are four movements, the final one being a double 

fugue on a subject that could easily appear in a Mus. Bac. exercise. 


Lourié, Arthur, Procession, for two Female Voices and Piano. (dition 
Russe de Musique: Boosey & Hawkes, London) 

A mistaken notion of simplicity has here led to such drastic 
slimming that the music—poor thing!—shews signs of swooning at 
every step. The performers may, in a mood of pity for such under- 
nourishment, seek to inoculate the music with fresh vitamins, but 
nothing can save it from eventual collapse. Why the composer has, 
in his fanaticism, deprived the music of bar lines is a mystery, for, 
far from being free, it is tied to pulsations as regular as those of a 
classical phrase. 


Lund, Engel, Book of Folk-Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniments 
by Ferdinand Rauter. Foreword by Douglas Kennedy. (Oxford 
University Press) 5s. 

This is the perfect book for those who come away from Engel Lund’s 
concerts with a heart filled with gratitude and a brain teased by 
snatches of lovely tunes which refuse to be completely recaptured. 
An Engel Lund programme will often contain from twenty to thirty 
songs from perhaps half as many countries, and in this book she has 
given us a choice selection from her vast repertory. The volume 
contains twenty-five songs from eight different nations, and from parts 
of the world so far removed as Iceland and the Appalachian Mountains 

The pianoforte accompaniments arranged by Ferdinand Rauter have 
the virtues of economy and simplicity, and preserve the characteristic 
qualities of each individual tune, with none of the subsidiary dis- 
tractions by which folksongs, set with less understanding, are so often 
submerged. J. 8. 


Malipiero, G. F., Quattro invenzioni, for Orchestra. Miniature Score. 
(Carisch, Milan: Goodwin & Tabb, London) 3s. 

It may be that the word ‘‘ Invention "’ is here used in a special 
sense, for of real invention in the accepted sense there is little trace 
However, the music is pleasant and fresh, and of such a moderate 
difficulty that one can recomend it for study by advanced amateur 
orchestras needing something off the classical beaten track. The 
orchestra demanded is: two each of flutes, oboes, clarinets and 
bassoons, two horns, a trumpet and a trombone, strings, a rather large 
battery of percussion (three players) and a piano (two players). 


E. R. 


Nabokov, Nicolas, Contrastes et Développements, for Piano. (Edition 
Russe de Musique: Boosey & Hawkes, London) 3s. 

This piece is in the nature of a theme and five variations. It is a 
pity that the music exhibits no decided personality—the theme in 
particular is a very sentimental affair—for the piano writing is effective 
and exciting for the well-equipped pianist. E.R 
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Pilss, Karl, Concerto for Trumpet and Orchestra, arranged for Trumpet 
and Piano. (Universal Edition: Boosey & Hawkes, London) 6s. 
One wishes that Herr Pilss’s evident knowledge of trumpet technique 
was equalled by a talent for composition. As it is, the music is a 
pastiche of commonplace themes, with Strauss-and-water harmonies. 


E. R. 


Procter-Gregg, H., Sonata for Violin and Piano. (Boosey, London) 


ds. 
There is no doubt of the effectiveness of this work from both players’ 
point of view. But however skilfully moulded are the lyrical lines 


of the solo part, or richly tapestried the piano p irt, the music is empty 
of any compelling personality. One can, however, be grateful that 
the composer has resisted the temptation to hide this lack by using 
an extravagant vocabulary. The work is in three movements, and is 


dedicated to Albert Sammons 
E. 


Prokofiev, Serge, Pensées, for Piano. Op. 62. (Edition Russe de 
Musique: Boosey & Hawkes, London) 4s. 6d. 

The three ‘* thoughts '’ of the present collection exhibit an attitude 
of sobriety unusual in this composer. It is to be regretted that this 
change reveals no unexpected profundity: indeed, the removal of a 
characteristic rhythmic vivacity leaves the music sagging and common- 
place to an alarming degree. The occasional overlaying of wrong 
notes, such as the appearance of an A natural in an obvious dominant 
seventh chord of FE. flat in bar three of No. 1, only serves to emphasize 
this commonplaceness. The composer might have thrown a sop to 
the pianist in the shape of interesting piano writing, but, failing to 
do so, the inconsequential thinking is left unconcealed 

E.R 


Scott, Charles Kennedy, Everyman: a Music Mystery Play. Words 
from the Medieval Play of that Name, with Additions by Beatrice 

E. Bulman. Vocal Score. (Oxford University Press) 21 
The music flows easily and is singable. It is writing of an unam- 
bitious kind, though many will think it none the worse for that. On 
paper the dramatic aspect of this setting of an intensely dramatic 
Morality has no appreciable force. It might be that on the stage 
this would be otherwise, though it is difficult to imagine that music 
of a primarily lyrical nature such as this would not lose by con- 
junction with the stage. Conversely a setting such as this which 
offers relatively small chance for differentiation of the characters would 
if anything impede the action of the stage play. One can see 
‘ Everyman ’ as a puppet play, and in some ways one can hear this 
music as its accompaniment. One small correction: the Dutch 
Morality is spelled * Elekerlye ’ (or more modernly * Elkerlijk ’) not 
as given in the introductory note. For the use of producers there 
are appended to the vocal score designs of costumes and sets as well 


as full notes on performance. 4 
S. G. 
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Victoria, Tomds Luis de, Duo Seraphim clamabant, Motet for four 
Equal Voices for Trinity Sunday and General Use. Edited by 
H. B. Collins. (Chester, London) 6d. 


Byrd, Salve sancta Parens. Motet for Five Voices for Feasts of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. Edited by H. B. Collins. (Chester, London) 
4d. 

Palestrina, De profundis. Offertory for Five Voices for the 23rd and 

following Sundays after Pentecost. Edited by H. B. Collins. 

(Chester, London) 6d. 

O bone Jesu. Motet for Four Men’s Voices by an Anonymous English 
Composer of the 16th Century. Edited by H. B. Collins. 
(Chester, London) Is. 

The most interesting of these four beautiful motets is “O bone 
Jesu ', vaguely described as by an anonymous English composer of the 
16th century. English polyphonic composers of the 16th century were, 
as Dr. Fellowes points out with reference to Byrd in his recent critical 
analysis of the works of this composer, impatient of rules of counter- 
point when these meant sacrificing the beauty of a melodic phrase. 
In ‘O bone Jesu’ this impatience is very evident, and the editor's 
suggestions and emendations to avoid consecutive fifths or seemingly 
crude counterpoint are therefore quite unjustifiable, and take away 
from the strength of the music. —_ 


Wolf, Hugo, Nachgelassene Werke. Erste Folge: Lieder mit Klavier- 
begleitung. Published for the first time and edited by Robert 
Haas and Helmut Schultz. 4 vols. (Musikwissenschaftlicher 
Verlag, Leipzig and Vienna; Augener, London) 6s. each. 


The publication of the whole of Hugo Wolf’s posthumous works, of 
which these four volumes of hitherto unknown songs are a first and 
very handsome instalment, is not likely to spring masterpieces on the 
world; but it will be of the utmost value to students of a great com- 
poser’s development. We shall, when the whole series is in print, 
know a good deal more than we had ever hoped to know of Wolf's 
aims as & manipulator of other and larger forms than that of the song, 
on which his fame almost exclusively rests. For the moment, how- 
ever, these thirty-six songs tell us as much about his approach towards 
his special medium as an opportunity to watch an artist in his stage 
of apprenticeship could possibly do, an artist, that is, whom we had 
known only as a finished master. 

There is not very much in this collection to admire greatly for its 
own sake, though half a dozen or so of these prentice songs will enrich 
the singer’s repertory thanks to some special quality or other. On 
the whole they yield us a profit mainly by way of reflecting on the 
Wolfian treasury we already possess. What they withhold or fail 
to attain becomes interesting by comparison with what has long been 
familiar. Their own message is largely negative. They usefully show, 
to those who have felt that Wolf was an exception to the rule, that 
no composer can hope to cultivate a new and individual manner from 
the very beginning. 

The remarkable fact that emerges from these four volumes, though, 
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is that Wolf from tbe first learnt as much as he possibly could by 
trying things out in his own way rather than by imitating other masters 
he admired. Perhaps that was compulsory rather than deliberate; 
perhaps there was nobody he admired to the point of emulation. He 
was temperamentally too different from Schubert to imitate him and 
more so, thank goodness, from such composers as Loewe. Robert 
Franz he may have under-rated, as most people do, and we all know 
that he abominated Brahms. His idol was Wagner, who could not 
be taken as a model for song-writing even by the most fanatical of 
admirers. There are, certainly, some Wagnerian turns of phrase in 
these early Wolf songs, but on the whole the influence shows itself 
only now and again in curious anticipations of another composer who 
came under the spell of Wagner and who did write songs—Richard 
Strauss. 

That indirectly the Wagnerian spirit did act upon the youthful Wolf 
is evident enough. Like any exuberant young musician, however 
gifted, he is seen to have frequently indulged in chromatic modulations 
that might be appropriate to a stage action and highly effective in a 
theatre, but are merely crude and tasteless in a song. In such matters 
youth here has its fling with a vengeance. We find the usual harmonic 
extravagances accidentally hit upon by improvisation at the piano, the 
facile enharmonic modulations, the extreme keys used for the sake 
of introducing as many double sharps and flats as possible for the 
impressive look of them. It is all very boyish; but why not, since 
a boy wrote it? All the songs in the first two books were written 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty—-more than half of them before 
what is for a composer the wrong side of eighteen—and not until we 
reach the third volume do we come upon works of early manhood. 

If boyish, the collection reveals a very uncommon boy, all the same. 
At seventeen Wolf set a poem which Schubert, by a strange coinci- 
dence, also used at the same age—Mathisson’s ‘ Andenken ’. 
Schubert’s setting is more neatly organized and more artistically 
simple, but Wolf’s is in its way a truly remarkable achievement, in 
spite of a rather commonplace tune and some tawdry harmony. It is 
more lavish and passionate than Schubert’s. True, at the same early 
age the latter set his first Goethe song, a masterpiece he himself 
hardly surpassed—‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade’; but then again, 
Schubert at twenty left another song from ‘ Faust’, Gretchen's 
prayer, unfinished, whereas Wolf at eighteen boldly completed a 
setting of his own, and a by no means unimpressive one. 

Perhaps the finest and most mature songs are ‘ Herbst ’ in book IT 
and ‘In der Fremde ’ in book III; the most charming ‘ Riickkehr’ 
in book ITI and ‘ Liebchen, wo bist du. ’ in book IV, the latter very 
much in the airy and delicately quizzical style of the ‘ Italienisches 
Liederbuch ’, a style then unheard-of in German song. But the most 
prophetically Wolfian is the Heine song, ‘ Wie des Mondes Abbild 
zittert ’, a lovely piece which foreshadows the gently ecstatic ‘ Gesang 
Weylas ’. The poorest example, curiously enough, indeed perhaps 
the only thoroughly bad song in the whole collection, is ‘ Frohe Bot- 
schaft ’ at the end of book IV, which is also the one written later 
than the first sets hitherto published. It dates from as late as 1890 
and must therefore have been deliberately withheld from publication 
by the composer. Perhaps it is unfair to issue it now, but that is 
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the drawback of all posthumous publications, and a drawback one 
must hold to be outweighed by their interest. 

The choice of poetry points to the future only in the third volume 
(Mérike and Eichendorff). On the other hand there are two major 
poets (Heine and Lenau) whom Wolf later neglected. The rest of 
the material he set in his youth is of an inferiority which the sample 
quoted above does not represent too unfairly. Admirable English 
translations by Mr. A. H. Fox Strangways frequently add sense and 
sensibility to the originals, and sometimes, by a slight colloquial touch 
or the merest hint at doggerel the translator adds a sly little suggestion 
of gentle criticism to what is always a faithful if by no means neces- 
sarily literal version. See, for instance, how the bombast and childish- 
ness of a poem by Hoffmann von Fallersleben in the first volume is 
turned into graceful and faintly ironic English :— 


Ay, the Best! I'll not deny it! 
Now at last I understand: _ 
Faith in venture, hope in quiet, 
Steady heart and ready hand! 


And yet now I'm just dumbfounded, 
And dismay’d at such a thought— 
All my ventures etand confounded, 
All my hopes have come to naught. 


But suppose the castles crumbled 

And were buried in the Rhine, 

And their turrets tumbled— ? 
Would the Best of all be mine? 


Yet the gates are wide asunder, 

And to all is entrance free: 

Tis thy heart is lockt, Amanda, 

And ’tis I have lost the key. E.B 


The Old Masters: a Collection of Old Masterpieces for Pianoforte Solo. 
Edited by Emil von Sauer. New Edition by Karl Geiringer. 
(Universal Edition: Boosey & Hawkes, London) 6s. 

This collection, made originally by the great pianist Emil von Sauer, 
appears now under the name of Dr. Karl Geiringer. The pieces, thirty- 
four in number, range from the sixteenth century to the eighteenth 
and vary as much in interest as in character. The editing they have 
undergone appears to have been mainly such as would make them 
pianistic, as that term is understood to-day. In the main these deli- 
cate old things seem to have been treated honourably. In some 
anthologies where translations are included the originals are given as 
well as the translations. A modern instance is Baring’s ‘ Have you 
anything to declare? ’, where the interest of the whole charming thing 
is increased by allowing the reader to watch his Dante or Cervantes 
while reading the English version. The same method might well be 
followed in editions of old masters such as the present one. A single 
original is given here, that of a ‘ Rigaudon’ by Fischer, followed 
immediately by the modern version. The result is illuminating, and 
one could have wished for more opportunities of watching the editor 
at work. Judging by this example his work has been reasonable and 
careful, and indeed in the light of later monstrosities from other hands 
it is in blameless good taste. S.G 
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Anbruch. Vienna. September 1936. 
Paul Stefan: Die Theaterstadt Wien griisst internationale Gaste. 
Joseph Gregor: Wien und die Theaterausstellung. Otto Erhardt: 
Wagner-Regie. Herbert Graf: Toscanini und die Salzburger 
* Meistersinger ’-Inszenierung. Lothar Wallerstein: Zur Insze- 
nierung der ‘ Vier Grobiane ’ von Wolf-Ferrari. Robert Haas: 
Barock-Oper. 

Erhardt’s article, descriptive of his activities in Europe and America, 
will have interest for those who remember his work in certain Opera- 
Syndicate seasons at Covent Garden. The note on the ‘ Vier 
Grobiane ’ is informative. The series of notices of the Vienna State 
Opera, of which that on the baroque opera is the first of three, con- 
tains an interesting short article on the régime of Mahler. nen 


Caecilia en de Muziek. Amsterdam. September 1936. 


Eduard Reeser: J. H. Schein. F. van der Mueren: Richtlijnen 
voor het Muziekgeschiedenis. Jo Wilbrink: Het ‘ Requiem’ van 
Anton Bruckner. 


The Bruckner article has all the enthusiasm which the music of 
this composer generally evokes, but it also shows a sensible outlook 
which is refreshing in this context. Holland has generously submitted 
itself to the influence of Mahler. Perhaps the time has come for it 
to try Bruckner. The second article in this number deals with ques- 
tions of the teaching of the history of music. The article on Schein 
gives an admirable apergu of the work of that contemporary of Schiitz 
and Scheidt. 

S. G. 


Musica d’oggi. Milan. August-September 1936. 


G. G. Bernardi: Malibran in Venice. Rocco Fimmand: Francesco 
Durante. Arturo Lancellotti: Animals and Music. 


Durante, regarded by Rousseau as ‘‘ the greatest harmonist in Italy 
(that is to say in the world) ’’, has three claims to distinction: as a 
teacher he was a bold evolutionary, the founder of a great school 
of composers that included Paisiello, Piccinni, Jommelli, Pergolesi and 
Sacchini ; according to Fimmand, he was ‘‘ the best clavicembalist 
of his time '’; he was a prolific composer, for whom the writer of this 
article makes high claims though in rather general terms. Fimmand 
claims incidentally that ‘‘ thanks to the researches of Torrefranca, 
who has demolished one by one the German legends of the creation 
of the modern sonata and quartet, and as the result of examination 
of the compositions of Durante, Galuppi, Tartini, Latilla and 
Boccherini, we may affirm that Durante was acquainted, long before 
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Bach’s ‘ Italian Concerto ’, with the tri-strophie scheme of the sonata, 
and that Mozart’s quartets originated under the influence of Durante 
and the other Italian masters " 


October 1930. 


Paolo Dotto: Domenico Cimarosa. Liana Squassi: Music and 
the Very Young. R. Schnabl-Rossi: Conversations with Georges 
Sorel. 

The Cimarosa article is disappointing: it tells one little more than 
‘Grove ’. Schnabl-Rossi has gathered from the recently published 
* Propos de Georges Sorel recueillis par Jean Variot ' a surprising crop 
of aphorisms on music and musicians. One does not think of Sorel 
in connection with music but, ‘* considering things from the point of 
view of eternity '’, he agrees with Goethe that *‘ the last men will 
probably be the poets ’’. And ‘* the musician is a superior poet who 
does not even need words ’’; in his opinion ‘* the false art of Maeter- 
linck will be saved from oblivion solely by the merit of Debussy’s 
music ’’. Unlike so many literary men, Sorel has not allowed himself 
to be overwhelmed by Wagner; he considers Verdi Wagner’s equal 
and Berlioz’s ‘ Les Troyens the summit of musical art 

1. 


Musik und Kirche. Cassel. October 1936. 


Ulrich Leopold: Gesetz und Evangelium in der Kirchenmusik. 
Christian Fischer: Kirchenmusik ohne Wort? Fr. de Fries: 
Kirchenmusik ohne Wort? Walter Kiefner: Singen und Spielen 
im Gottesdienst. Heinrich Edelhoof: Musik als kultischer Auf- 
trag. Lena Hein: Chorsdtze zu den ‘ Liedern fiir das Jahr der 
Kirche’. Giinther Ramin: Das Cembalo und seine kirchen- 
musikalische Verwendung. Hans Klotz: Bericht iiber die Erfah- 
rungen in der Gemeindegesangarbeit. 

The first two articles deal with the respective claims of vocal and 
instrumental church music. An interesting article is contributed by 
Ginther Ramin on the uses of the cembalo in the service of the church. 
Lena Hein’s article is the conclusion of a useful catalogue giving 
information as to sources. The report of Hans Klotz deals with 
present-day organization of church music in Germany. 

8. G. 


Rassegna musicale. Turin. July-August 1936. 


Fabio Fano: Jn Commemoration of Franz Liszt (1886-1936). 
Additional Entries for a Dictionary of Contemporary Italian 
Musicians. 


Fano, attempting to steer a middle course between ‘‘ the enthu- 
siastic or fanatical admirers ’’ and the detractors of Liszt, succeeds 
for the most part in being paradoxical. He suggests, for instance, 
that Liszt’s inner discord was due to the fact that “ his artistic talent 
developed in a romantic environment, but his spirit was not that of 
a romantic, if by romanticism in music we understand the expansion 
of individual lyricism, the fantastic tendency, the vortex of inward 
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torments and emotional contrasts that find complete expression in the 
Lied, the ballade, and the fantasia 4 la Schumann "’. The greater 
part of the article is devoted to the choral works belonging to “‘ the 
last, definitive stage of Liszt’s evolution "’, but the author has nothing 
very new to say. 

The ‘‘ additional entries '’, to be continued in future numbers, give 
useful particulars of the lives and works of seven of the younger 
Italian composers: Goffredo Petrassi, Renzo Rossellini, Adone Zecchi, 
Lino Liviabella, Franco Margola, Gianandrea Gavazzeni and Giulio 


Cesare Sonzogno. 
G. A. 


Revue de Musicologie. Paris. May 1936. 

A. Chottin: Chants et danses berbéres. G. Favre: Nicolas Séjan. 

J. Gardien: Le Procés de Claude Rameau contre Publot. 

The first of these articles contains a lively account of a dance called 

‘ laidouss ’’ seen at a Berber festival. The music of this dance is 
a plaintive 5-in-a-bar melisma of the utmost simplicity, chanted by 
a solo voice to the rhythm of a tambourine. The effect must be 
remarkable, nevertheless, when combined with the dance itself, *‘ the 
long, plastic chain, undulating irregularly with a lissome hip-movement 

. all the dancers’ hands, held out horizontally, seeming to float 
on the air like the tentacles of some sea monster’. The article on 
Séjan gives useful information to do with the life and works of a Paris 
organist (1745-1819) who was also one of the early French writers for 
the pianoforte. The third article deals with an attempt by Rameau’s 
brother to recover arrears of pay in respect of lessons given to the son 
of a fellow-citizen of Dijon. It is a diverting document. . 

@. 


Revue du chant grégorien. Grenoble. September-October 1936. 


L.R.: Les Dix Plaisirs de la Vierge Marie. A. Deray: Le Chant 

liturgique en Ethiopie. A. Gastoué: La Valeur d'art du chant 

grégonen. D. L. David: La Belle Part des fidéles. Le Kyrie. 

P. O. d’Angers: Du Rythme qui sied @ la divine psalmodie. 

D. L. David: La Vie intense et harmonieuse des diphtongues. 

A chant discovered in a monastery at Villeneuve-sur-Lot is dealt 

with in the first article. The origins of the musical material of the 

Ethiopian church usage is discussed informatively. The article on the 

proper rhythm for the recitation of the Psalms offers detailed advice 
and draws on the opinions of a number of authorities. 


November-December 1936. 
L.R.: Les Diz Plaisirs de la Vierge Marie. F. J. Myard: Le 


Mystére de UAvent dans les antiennes dominicaires. D. L. 
David: Les Cing Antiennes prophétiques du premier dimanche de 
l’Avent. J. Handschin: L’Organum a l’église et les exploits de 
UAbbé Turstin. A. Deray: Le Chant liturgique en Ethiopie. 
Musical interest centres in the article on organum. The Abbé 
Turstin was a Norman who was placed in charge of Glastonbury by 
William the Conqueror. The question at issue seems to be whether 
Turstin introduced organum at Glastonbury. The matter is of im- 
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portance as regards the history of vocal part-writing. Turstin’s 
activities at Glastonbury are held to have caused “‘ scandale ’’, and 
it is evident that even to-day the waves caused by that pebble are 
still in motion. M. Handschin is not unjustified, therefore, in quali- 
fying as ‘‘ épineuse ’’ the discussion he here opens. <“e 


Revue musicale. Paris. July-August 1936. 
Béla Barték: A propos du jubilé de Liszt. Emile Haraszti: Liszt 
a Paris. Giorgio Barini: G. B. Pergolesi. Corradina Mola: G. B. 
Pergolesi et sa musique de clavecin. Robert Bernard: Ottorino 
Respighi. 

Barték asks ‘‘ How far does the present generation go in its under- 
standing of Liszt? Which of his works does the public prefer and 
which does it appreciate less? ’’ The manner of tlic succeeding enquiry 
and the conclusions to which it leads, coming as they do from such 
a source, are of necessity illuminating. The article ends by drawing 
attention to the importance of Busoni as a composer. The second 
article concludes a useful historical study, a similar service being 
performed on behalf of Pergolesi in the following articie, and for 
Resphighi, who died in April last. The notice on Pergolesi’s harpsi- 
chord music is too short to do much more than whet the appetite. 


September-October. 
Julien Tiersot: Voltaire et Rameau collaborateurs. W. L. Lan- 
dowski: Quelgues Figures attachantes de femmes compositeurs. 
Louis Bronarski: La Musique de Chopin et la musique de salon. 
Maurice Dauge: Richard Wagner et ‘* Le nouveau lyrisme ’’ 
Henri Classens: Henri Tomasi. Robert Bernard: La Musique 
et le peuple. 

The article on female composers offers a deal of unusual and pleasing 
information to do with a number of obscure ladies of the past. Yet 
why “* attachantes ’’? ‘Tiersot on Voltaire and Rameau makes good 
reading and brings to notice a hitherto unpublished fragment of 4 
letter of Voltaire’s. The Chopin article places that composer among 
the drawing-room writers. ‘* That may astonish some, scandalize 
others ’’. True, but everything can be proved to be relative. Chopin 
undoubtedly wrote for the drawing-rooms of his smart set; but the 
point is: did he write down to them? If so, he sadly misprised their 
musical intellects. Otherwise one can only gasp at the difference 
there must have been between the drawing-rooms of the day before 
and the day after. The article on Tomasi is commended to the atten- 
tion of those who care to test their critical faculties by assessing 
contemporary (and, as far as we can gather, unsuspected) talent. 


8. G. 


Sovetskaya Muzika. July 1936. 
Franz Liszt: Chopin’s Personality. Y. Kremlev: Liszt’s Har- 
mony. Franz Liszt: Letters to Saint-Saéns. 


The study of ** Chopin's personality ’’ is, of course, translated from 
Liszt’s (or his Princess’s) well-known book; the letters to Saint-Saéns 
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are those originally published in ‘ La Revue musicale ’ for May 1928. 
Kremlev's analysis of Liszt’s harmonic processes, evidently the fruit 
of much thought and study, emphasizes Liszt’s part in the disintegra- 
tion of ** classical ’’ harmony and tonality. 


August 1936. 
P. Kozitsky: Ukrainian Folk Songs. Index to ‘ Sovetskaya 
Muzika ’ for 1933, 1934 and 1935. 

Kozitsky’s essay deals not only with the stylistic peculiarities of 
Ukrainian folk-music, but with the history of its discovery and publi- 
cation. As early as the 1770's Ukrainian peasant songs began to 
find their way into print, but in corrupted forms; even the words were 
completely altered, all hostile references to the landowners being 
suppressed. (According to Kozitsky, one song about a peasant rising 
put down by Potemkin in 1793 was recorded and published only in 
1934.) Kozitsky twits the ‘* Ukrainian nationalist musical ethnog- 
raphers ’’ (Markovich, Lisenko, Sokalsky) with trying to prove the 
absolute independence of their native folk music from that of Great 
Russia, but his own conclusions partly confirm their contention; for 
instance, he finds traces of oriental influence quite foreign to Great 
Russian folk song. But in one respect the two types are precisely 
alike: in their occasional polyphony and in the nature of the poly- 
phony. 

September 1936. 
Y. Kremlev: On the Music of A. Pashchenko. V. Fermann: 
Meyerbeer's Creative Career. 

Even the outward circumstances of Pashchenko’s career arouse one's 
interest. Born at Rostov-on-Don in 1883, of a very poor peasant 
family, he began to compose at the age of twelve and a work written 
in 1901 was performed in public. But Pashchenko himself considers 
that his serious career as a composer did not begin till 1913, and he 
began his studies at the Petersburg Conservatoire in 1914! Since then 
he has composed prolifically—his output includes seven symphonies 
and three operas—and developed from an imitator of Tchaikovsky and 
the mighty handful! into a musician of definite individuality. 

G. A. 


Tijdschrift der Vereeniging voor Nederlandsche Muziekgeschiedenis. 
Amsterdam. Deel XV. Eerste Stuk. 1936. 

The number, issued by this learned society, opens with a lengthy 
contribution, due for further enlargement, by E. Lowinsky. The first 
section deals with the first book of motets and the question is can- 
vassed as to whether Lassus wrote the works contained therein in 
Italy or in Antwerp. The second section deals with correspondences 
between printed versions in Venice and the Netherlands. Commercial 
relations between the two countries were close and constant during 
the period under consideration and it is unlikely that art was 
allowed to lag far behind. Hans Joachim Moser contributes an 
informative note on certain probable pupils of Sweelinck. There is 
also a useful notice of Sweelinck’s ‘ Pavana hispanica ’ by B. van den 
Sigtenhorst Meyer. S. G. 
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Orchestral 


CotumBiaA. Beethoven: Violin Concerto (Huberman and the Vienna 
Philharmonic, conducted by George Szell). The clear outline of the 
solo part is one characteristic of this good record, the strong and 
sensitive echo to that in the orchestral part is another. The two 
together make a splendid performance. It is certainly not a record 
for the listener who likes music a little sweetened. None of the 
artists concerned appears to have wished to do the work that injury. 


Bizet: Suite No. 1 from ‘ L’Arlésienne ’ (London Philharmonic 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Thomas Beecham). Technically this is 
admirable, very well reproduced, and the tone-colour is perfect. The 
playing offers a numerous array of beautiful individual performances. 
The performance is the last word in care for effectiveness of detail. 
Somehow the freshness of the music itself escapes. 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2 (L.P.O. and Sir Thomas Beecham). 
This was awaited with trepidation by the present reviewer, who seems 
to have been in a minority (as against the enthusiasts who worship at 
this particular shrine) in the matter of the handling of this Symphony 
by certain conductors. As the performance ground itself out on the 
machine it was a relief to find how sound it was. There is never too 
much delicacy here and yet enough pretty playing (in its right place) 
to make the record a charming thing to possess. There is strength and 
dignity in the manner of the interpretation unlike anything one had 
allowed oneself to expect. The Brahmsian (having got over the shape- 
less triplets in the opening of the allegretto grazioso as best he may) 
need fear nothing, while the connoisseur of orchestral playing will find 
all he deserves. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 99, in E flat major (as above). Neat and 
precise, fluent and tender—what more may be said or demanded? It 
leaves one refreshed, so far does it seem from the noisy follies and 
harsh distresses of this day. For that one may thank the players. 


Mozart: Violin Concerto in G major, K.216 (Huberman, the Vienna 
Philharmonic under lssay Dobrowen). At first Huberman’s rendering 
seems cold, but the warmth creeps in without one’s noticing it and by 
the end one is glad. The record may safely be recommended to the 
musically inclined. Though we have known more instantly attractive 
performances, this one gives the truth about the work. : 


Offenbach: Excerpts from ‘Tales of Hoffman’ (L.P.O. and 
Beecham). For this one may thank the conductor who has done the 
Barcarolle the service of having it decently treated for once. 
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Sibelius: Festivo (as above). This is the third of the ‘ Scénes 
historiques,’ the suite made from the ‘ Tableaux from the Past’ in 
which Sibelius wrote a set of illustrative historical pieces for the ‘ Press 
Celebrations" at Helsingfors in 1899. The last number was not 
included in either of the suites but appeared separately under the name 
of ‘ Finlandia.’ This ‘ Festivo’ is palpably occasional music and 
though of the finest calibre is not the most profound Sibelius. The 
record is very good. 


Wagner: Siegfried Idyll (Grand Orchestre Philharmonique de Paris, 
conducted by Selmar Meyrowitz). This is a change from what one has 
become accustomed to in performances of this work. Perhaps one 
had forgotten (what the score had once told one) that the Idyll could 
always sound crystal clear and that emphasis might well be hinted 
at more than spoken. The present performance, which is finely 
recorded, reminds one of these possibilities and provides a delightful, 
Latin point of view. 


Decca. Vaughan Williams: A London Symphony (Queen's Hall 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood). This is a useful rather 
than a valuable record. It gives the hearer the music plain, it misses 
some of the poetry, it has but an intermittent subtlety in expression. 
On the whole the balance is in its favour, for though the interpretation 
lacks distinction, the actual playing is capable and the work is not 
disfigured to any great extent by personal readings having nothing to 
do with the score. With that volume in the hand a sound enough 
guide can be found in this honest, painstaking record. It makes a 
safe introduction to the work for a newcomer. 


H.M.V. Brahms: Symphony No. 3 (Vienna Philharmonic under 
Bruno Walter). After the two opening chords on the wind have 
tumbled in with disconcerting nonchalance the rest of the work proceeds 
blamelessly. For the rest this is a very satisfactory piece of work. 
Walter treats the music persuasively, but takes no liberties, does 
nothing, that is, to distort the work. The outlines are kept clear and 
the emphasis is admirably distributed. Orchestral tone is excellent 
throughout. 


Brahms: Violin Concerto (Kreisler and the L.P.O. conducted by 
John Barbirolli). It is most heartening to come across the work of a 
great player, having all the means of display at his command, who 
can submit himself to great music and be content with an unvarnished 
tale. This record is of the kind of playing that would probably bore 
the average Sunday afternoon Albert Hall audience. More than that 
we need not say in praise, unless it be to include the orchestra, which 
accompanies well. 


Bruckner: Symphony No. 7 (Minneapolis Orchestra conducted by 
Eugéne Ormandy). Within the relatively short span of eight records 
there is contained a remarkably satisfying performance of this repre- 
sentative example of Bruckner’s best work. The Symphony has 
moments of beauty, embedded in what is called sincere writing by 
those who like Bruckner’s work, stodge by others. However that may 
be, it is the critic's business to exercise patience, and here he has 
his opportunity and his reward. For undoubtedly it is worth waiting 
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for Bruckner’s moments. They have a quality, derivative as their 
material may be, which is unlike anything else. The performance 
under consideration is clear, even, sympathetic. None better could be 
wished. The score used is the doctored version, not Bruckner’s 
original which, it sems, is at present unavailable. 


Dvorak: Slavonic Dances Nos. 10 and 12 (Czech Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Vaclav Talich). This excellent double-side is 
strongly recommended. The playing, which is graceful and vivacious, 
places the two movements in so favourable a light that the most 
austere listener must give in. 


Rossini: Overture to ‘ L’Italiana in Algeri’ (New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Toscanini). The music sparkles and glitters and 
gambles along, beautifully enunciated and controlled to the last demi- 
semiquaver. It is like that rare thing, a good champagne. Fortun- 
ately it costs less, so the reader may buy it if he wants to discover 
what the best is like. 


Sibelius: Symphony No. 1 (Minneapolis Orchestra conducted by 
Ormandy). This is the best record of Sibelius’s E minor that has so 
far appeared. The playing is workmanlike and the emphasis just. 


The Sibelius Society. The fourth volume of this Society starts 
with a splendid performance of the violin Concerto given by Heifetz 
and the L.P.O. under Beecham. After hearing this it is difficult to 
subscribe any longer to the grim-frozen-north idea of Sibelius’s music. 
Two tone-poems conclude the volume. ‘ Night-ride and Sunrise ° is 
one of those works that can be delineated in a title such as that, but 
not described by that kind of short cut. It is the vehicle for some- 
thing more profound than the portrayal of a night on horseback. The 
means used are simple and direct, the emotional overtones called in 
from the outer spaces of unimagined experience move the listener 
more considerably than at first seems likely. ‘ The Oceanides’ is a 
later work, more impressionistic and seemingly more inchoate. The 
latter characteristic is really not inherent. Like much Sibelius, this 
work does not instantly attract. Both of these tone-poems are given 
accurate and illuminating performances by Adrian Boult and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra. 

Strauss: Don Juan (L.P.O. under Fritz Busch). The playing is 
expert and true, the interpretation sane and balanced. The whole 
thing is unusually transparent. 


Wagner: Prelude to ‘ Lohengrin.’ Siegfried’s Journey: ‘ Gotter- 
oe (N.Y. Philharmonic under Toscanini). The best to be 
ad. 


Chamber Music 
Cotvmsta. Beethoven: String Quartet, op. 95 (The Roth Quartet). 


_ Haydn: String Quartet, ‘ The Bird ’ (as above). This quartet team 
is recording extremely well. Attack is clean and clear without being 
exaggerated, balance is nicely held, tone is even and pleasing. Each 
of the above works is given an excellent performance, the Beethoven 
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emotionally rich and varied, the Haydn exquisitely light but again 
properly balanced and always firmly manipulated. It is a delight to 
hear such playing of tine chamber music. 

Mozart: Divertimento in E flat major (Pasquier String Trio). A 
welcome addition to records of Mozart’s chamber music. The five 
records enclose some of the most charming writing even Mozart did 
and some less impressive (notably the theme of the final set of varia- 
tions). The performance is fluent, perfectly balanced and phrased, 
orderly as the playing of a work of this formal grace should be. There 
is a great deal of enjoyment to be had from this set of records and 
some exhilaration. 


Vocal 

CotumBia. Franz: Siz Songs (Ernst Wolf). As recording material 
the songs of Franz have been little used in this country. These six 
little songs, ably sung, give a reasonable idea of his style. ‘‘ They 
shall bring peace and reconciliation ’’ he is quoted (in Grove) as 
having said of his songs, a strange limitation for a composer to set 
himself. Truly these six pleasant ditties keep passion within strict 
bounds and attempt no more than a surface treatment of the little 
plot under cultivation. Another sentence in the Grove article (he 
‘* vegetated in a dreary manner for some six years *’) is revealing also. 
This double-side offers much that is distantly charming, and one is 
glad to have heard the music. 


H.M.V. Lehmann Album. In this are included a number of songs, 
from Lotte Lehmann’s repertory, by Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, 
Wolf (two each) and Brahms (three). Mme, Lehmann is one of the few 
operatic stars who sing Lieder well, and opera-lovers who understand 
Lieder singing should welcome the opportunity now presented to them 
of studying one of the favourites in an exacting role. All the songs are 
expertly sung. Those that are the more slow-paced are here the most 
successful. Such are Schubert's ‘ Im Abendrot,’ Wolf's Anakreon’s 
Grab ' and above all Brahms’s ‘ Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht.’ 


Grieg: Ich liebe dich. Ein Traum (Kirsten Flagstad). Such 
magnificent singing and such a strange quality of intimacy. 


Pianoforte 
Cotumpia. Debussy: La Cathédrale engloutie (Walter Gieseking). 
Handel: The ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ’ Variations (as above). 
Mozart: Alla turca (as above). Gieseking comes through admirably 
on these records. The Debussy is beautifully played and s besides a 
very successful piece of pianoforte recording. The Handel is excellent, 
the Mozart equally so. 


H.M.V. Chopin: Polonaises (Arthur Rubinstein). One of the most 
efficient records we have heard from this popular and exceedingly 
expert pianist. The playing is scintillating and masterful, the inter- 
pretation forceful but sufficiently just to give a reasonable idea of the 
music. The polonaise as a dance was a piece of deliberate display with 
the outward semblance of aristocratic conduct. All that may be heard 
in these records. 
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Opera 

CotumBia. Puccini: La Bohéme, Act IV. In this album there may 
be heard more good singing and playing to the record than is usual 
in such circumstances. Lisa Perli (Mimi) and Stella Andreva 
(Musetta) are wonderfully effective. They carry the act between them 
and put the men, able as they are, in the shade. The L.P.O. provides 
the rest of the material and does it remarkably well. Sir Thomas 
Beecham is in charge. The act is sung in Italian, as is right when 
singers can do the business as easily as these can. Balance between 
singers and orchestra is well held. 


H.M.V. Sullivan: The Mikado. At a time when Gilbert’s fame 
is being celebrated and his work scrutinized afresh it is useful to be 
able to test it away from the theatre. Such an opportunity is given 
by the present set of records. There is also the question of Sullivan's 
musie which has born Gilbert along for so many years. For one who 
had his fill of it as a child and came to dislike it intensely therefore, 
to hear it again now is to find it more expert and less vital than 
memory had held it to be. It derives from many excellent models 
(Verdi, Handel) but keeps too close under the skirts of the great. In 
one thing it is successful as no other English music has been; it 
mirrors with the uttermost faithfulness the middle-class mentality. 
It still has its adorers. To them this record is recommended in the 
knowledge that not even the most excessive admirer ought to expect 
anything better done. The singing is uniformly capable, the enuncia- 
tion of most of the participants is a model of clarity (you get your 
Gilbert there, straight between the eyes) and the orchestral playing 
is what it should be. It is hoped that the reviewer has made it evident 
that his personal distaste for this comic opera has been completely 
swamped in admiration for this particular recording. 


G. 
REVIEWERS 
C.C. Clive Carey. 
BE. B Editor. 
E. L. Edward Lockspeiser. 
E. R Edmund Rubbra. 
E. W. Dr. Ernest Walker. 
F.B F. Bonavia. 
F. H. Frank Howes. 
F.W.G. The Rev. Canon F. W. Galpin, Litt.D. 
G. A. Gerald Abraham. 
H. O. Harold Osborne. 
J. 8. Joan Sharp. 
M. M.S. Marion M. Scott. 
S. G. Seott Goddard. 
W.H.F. The Right Rev. Dr. W. H. Frere. 
W. G. William Glock, 
CORRIGENDA 


Two errors in Sir Donald Tovey’s article, published in the issue of 
October 1936, were unfortunately left uncorrected in the proofs :— 

p. 346, 14 lines from foot: for ‘‘ destructive ’’ read ‘‘ distracting °’; 
p. 350, 7 lines from foot: for ‘‘ philosophical "’ read ‘* philological ’’. 
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including a Catalogue of his Works, Calendar of Events in the Composer’s 


Life, Personalia, Bibliography, and full 1: dex. 


An entirely newly-produced series, in every way authoritative and up-to- 
date. Profusely illustrated from photographs, with facsimiles, musical 
examples, etc., the volumes are amazingly cheap at: 
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GY BACH C. F. Abdy Williams 
, BEETHOVEN A new work by Marion M. Scott 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENY: ‘Each part has been viewed in the light of 
her extensive knowledge of man and music—her familiarity, that is, with 
the whole Beethov« 

BRAHMS - Lawrence Erb CHOPIN - J. Cuthbert Hadden 
DEBUSSY A new work by Edward Lockspeiser 
The first important book on Debussy written by an English author since 
the composer’s death. 

GLUCK A new work by Alfred Einstein 
This study of Gluck, by the former music critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
deals intimately with the events connected with his operatic productions, 
events which formed the high lights of the composer’s career. 
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HANDEL C. F. Abdy Williams 2 
GY MUSICAL tTImFs: ‘The book is excellent. You may read other biographies of ) 
= Handel, great and small, and still find something new and interesting in 6) 
this volume.’ 
HAYDN: J. Cuthbert Hadden SCHUBERT -E. Duncan 
OA) MENDELSSOHN S. Stephen Stratton 
GX SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH: ‘The only lengthy biography available in English.’ Ke 
GX MOZART A new work by Eric Blom Ko 
ei NEW STATESMAN: ‘Altogether must be considered the best general book on ES) 
ay Mozart available in English.’ xo 
LA) 7 
SCHUMANN Annie W. Patterson 
TCHAIKOWSKY Edwin Evans xo 
val MUSICAL TIMES: ‘ This enthusiastic yet far from uncritical Study should lead xo 
GX to a wider appreciation of the composer than has so far been his lot. as 
GX WAGNER A new work by Robert L. Jacobs ee 
GY MUSICAL TIMES: ‘Mr. Jacobs not only says everything that need be said is 
~ about Wagner and his career, he contrives to add a good deal of pungent xo 
GA comment and original analysis as well.’ vas 
5 To follow shortly: PURCELL by J. A. Westrup xO 
( 
a3) A prospeltus of the series may be had post free on requeft from xo 
J. M. DENT SONS LTD., to Bedford St., 
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Soeben erscheinen die ersten. 
Lieferungen des unentbehrlichen Nach- 
schlagewerkes : 


Kurzgefasstes 
Tonkunstler- 
Lexikon 


fiir Musiker und Freunde der Ton- 
kunst begriindet von Paul Frank 
neu bearbeitet und erganzt 
von 


Wilhelm Altmann 
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by 
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With a Foreword by 
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learning their theory parrot-fashion, but 
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—— IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SCHUBERT 
QUARTET IN G MAJOR, Op. 161 


Two Violins, Viola and Violoncelto 
Edited and Revised by ApoLFro Brrr (Flonzaley Quartet) 
Price 7/6 net 


Through the work of a modern craftsman, sustained by the influence of what many 
musicians haye considered as one of the world’s greatest and most ideal combination 
of quartet players, this great piece of classical chamber music is offered its deserved 
place in the modern repertoire. A masterpiece of Chamber Music literature. 


TALBOT HODGE 
THREE SKETCHES 


1. Inthe Woods. 2. The Lake at Sunset. 3. The Merry-go-Round. 
Flute, Violin and Pianoforte. 
Price 7/6 net. 


One of the most exquisite combinations is that of flute, violin and piano, and this 
when allied to contrasted moods of warm romance, placidity and virility, makes music 
of an unusual charm and substance. Modern Chamber Music of such eloquent appeal 
to the ear is not so common as may be thought and it is to be expected that Talbot 
Hodge's Three Sketches will win an easy popularity with connoisseurs of intimate 
music A most charming number to refresh any good programme. 


OSCAR MILSEN NORMAN FRASER 
TWO BRIEF GIPSY SONGS STUDY AND TOCCATA 


Soprano or Tenor. Price 2/— net. Piano Solo. Price 26 net. 
Imitations of true gipsy songs are com- Appropriately dedicated to the famous 
mon and it is the authenticity of style pianist, Benno Moiseiwitsch, this brilliant 


work exploits the sparkling tonality, 
thythmic intricacies, and mechanical 
dexterities that belong only to the piano 
Borrow which will both delight and forte. It is music for first-class solo 
surprise singers and heaters pianist 


that merits these present issues from the 
Romany (gipsy) translations of George 


WILLIAM BUSCH FRANCIS POULENC 
ALLEGRETTO QUASI PASTORALE HUMORESQUE 


Pianoforte. Price 2/— net. Pianoforte. Price 2 /— net. 
Artistic pianists, students and teachers Poulenc has rendered good service to 
will unite in their appreciation and praise amateur pianists by giving us this piece 


It is characteristically sparkling, yet 


for this splendid new piano composition 
: ; quite within the capabilities of the 


by William Busch. Every piano lover intermediate grade pianist, thus giving 
will like this work. It is piano music scope for the exercise of individual 
of our luxuriant tonal age leaving the artistic feeling. It could be included in 
the keyboard dexterities of the last a school or concert programme which 
century far behind will distinguish the performer 
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